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Impressions 
of the 


Joint Universities Conference 
on the Study and 


Teaching of Public Administration 


By J. D. Imrie, M.A. 
City Chamberlain, Edinburgh 


‘pen Conference was held at Buxton on the 13th and 14th 
February, 1932. 

Those present included representatives of twelve British Univer- 
sities, of the British Institute of Adult Education and of the Institute 
of Public Administration. 

The field of Public Administration as a teaching subject, which 
was the first topic to be reviewed, brought forth a stimulating and 
interesting discussion. At the outset it was indicated that the Institute 
of Public Administration felt that there was a substantial case for 
teaching Public Administration as a subject in any school of 
economics and political philosophy. Proceeding from such a basis, 
and classifying the persons to be taught into two groups, those who 
desired to acquire a knowledge of Public Administration from a 
cultural point of view and those who had a vocational interest az 
potential or actual practitioners in Public Administration, the Con- 
ference discussed whether Public Administration contains within itself 
a sufficient body of thought and doctrine to warrant its being taught 
consciously and specifically in Schools of Economics and Political 
Philosophy. It was suggested that the study of Administration as a 
whole—not only Public Administration, but Business, Social, indeed, 
all Administration—might provide a broader cultural background 
and might be more welcome from the University standpoint. But it 
was also argued that in some Universities Public Administration had 
already taken its place in the curriculum. The object of its teaching 
was that of imparting to students through all the subjects in the 
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curriculum a sense of awareness of the human and environmental 
problems, not with the object merely of intellectual pleasure, 
but to secure appropriate action. Awareness and vital readiness 
to find solutions to problems were the foundations of adminis- 
tration. History could play its part in tracing the administrator 
—each great experiment in the history of administration should 
be taken as a whole for analysis, and it was of importance to learn 
the principles of administration by a study of the actions and 
explanations of the greatest and most creative administrators among 
mankind—Richelieu, Colbert, Frederick the Great, Stein, Napoleon, 
Alexander Hamilton, Peel and others. A good deal could be learned 
by a study of the gradations of the business organism from the free-est 
in private enterprise, through the semi-state enterprises like the 
B.B.C. and the Central Electricity Board, to those enterprises where 
the state or the local authority both owned and managed the enter- 
prises directly. The Conference seemed inclined to agree that on 
the whole there was a sufficient body of thought to warrant Public 
Administration finding its separate place in the University Curri- 
culum. What was required was in effect a development of Political 
Philosophy in the living and real sense, not in that of the dead and 
unreal. The correct teaching of Public Administration would leave 
the doctrinaire in political philosophy behind in a realistic treatment 
of the human and environmental problem involved in the study of 
the organisation and structure of the modern state, its central and 
local services and its governmental institutions generally. 

Public administration in the broad sense embraced such subjects 
as Economics, Economic History, Central and Local Government, 
Statistics, &c., but at least it would include (1) Economics (including 
public finance), (2) constitutional history and law, (3) political theory 
and (4) governmental institutions, central and local. These the 
Universities could and did teach to students. On the other hand, 
it was admitted on all sides that there was a body of subjects narrow 
in scope and bare in their technique—office practice, municipal 
accountancy, being illustrative of these—with which the Universities 
were not expected to deal. 

The study of such a subject as Public Administration commanded 
the attention not only of the professional administrator, but of a 
wider public—and that whether the individual was ratepayer, tax- 
payer, member of a Local Council or of Parliament. The width 
of its appeal, it was thought, ought to commend itself to the Uni- 
versities. These institutions formed the readiest vehicles for research 
into the whole system of administration and its relationships to 
central and local institutions. The teachers in the universities would 
find in the possession of their students, particularly those engaged in 
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central and local government, a great deal of practical knowledge 
which would serve as laboratory material if properly used. But 
that question in its turn raised another, for it was recognised that 
without some extra-mural provision, by certain of the Universities 
at least, many of those engaged in Public Administration would, 
because of their inability to leave their work during the day, be 
unable to take advantage of University facilities. For these and 
for the ‘‘ consumers ’’ of Government services who are engaged in 
daily toil, some provision in teaching the subject might be made— 
in other words, the problems of government have an interest for all. 
At all events, there seemed to be no doubt about a supply of students 
being available for the Universities. The National Association of 
Local Government Officers, to deepen the interest of its members, 
contemplated the creation of study circles, and the awarding of 
scholarships to enable the men who had taken the best places in the 
technical examinations (Municipal and County Engineers; Institute 
of Municipal Treasurers, and so on) to go on to the Universities and 
take a Diploma Course in Public Administration. Though the view 
was expressed in this connection that the Universities ought not to 
be asked to set up degrees or diplomas to which any professional 
significance should be attached whether for appointment or promo- 
tion, it was also thought doubtful whether it would be possible to 
dissociate the possession of a university diploma from promotion 
in the public service more than it is to dissociate the possession of 
a good Honours degree from recognition in the teaching profession. 
The Institute of Public Administration had reached the point now 
at which it was thought a forward step might be made. It was 
already doing much in publishing from time to time the experiences 
of its members and the methods they followed in dealing with 
administrative problems. It was on the threshold of doing more, for 
active research circles had been formed to do work in certain 
directions. The Universities could play their part, too, and if the 
expressions of view by the various University speakers be reflective 
of the attitude of the governing bodies of the institutions from which 
they came, then the Conference served a useful purpose indeed, 
though it was always recognised that the University representatives 
spoke only as individuals. 

Having reviewed the question in a broad way, the Conference 
devoted some time to discussing various aspects of the subject in 
greater detail. For example, in dealing with Teaching Methods, 
including relations between teaching and operating bodies, pleas were 
made for the recognition by large-scale municipalities and large 
government departments of the benefits to be derived from university 
training by the best men on the staffs. No great enthusiasm, how- 
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ever, was shown for a system of instruction which involved a student 
spending part of his day at the University and part at his ordinary 
vocation, and it was generally admitted that there were difficulties. 
These, or some of them, it was suggested might be overcome by 
allowing capable members of staffs in central and local departments 
to have, say, one year’s leave from the service for an intensive study 
of the broader subjects of the curriculum, to be followed by a com- 
pletion of the course on a part-time basis. Again, the idea was 
expressed that teaching efficiency would gain if those University 
representatives who taught the subjects of the curriculum took some 
part in the work of government, say, as members of Local Authorities. 
The occasional introduction, too, of men actively engaged in govern- 
ment to give lectures in the University was advanced as another 
means to the end in view. The Universities could consider these 
suggestions and, on the other hand, the central and local departments 
would no doubt consider how best to make available to the Univer- 
sities the results of systematised research into administrative problems 
which were from time to time available. Generally, it was contended 
that University training had always been vocational in the long run 
and that whether it had been for law, for medicine, for the church 
or for teaching. What was required to-day was the adaptation of 
University procedure to meet the needs of a new and rapidly-growing 
profession. The Universities had always adapted themselves to meet 
the ever-changing needs of civilisation, and there was nothing to 
warrant the view that they would not continue to do so. The problem 
involved the training of men intellectually, giving them a good 
general cultural background on the broadest basis. The training 
should have as its aims the development of flexibility and readiness 
of thought, the development of an ability to assign to a problem its 
true significance with reference either to a whole or to other parts 
of it, the quickening of judgment, the inducing of decision, and the 
cultivation of those qualities of discretion and tact which were all- 
desirable qualities in the good administrator. It was recognised that 
University training might by itself not make administrators, but no 
exception was taken to the view that such training would make good 
administrators better, always provided that with abundance of 
learning there was coupled a true understanding of principles and of 
causes. Much, of course, would depend on the accuracy of the 
judgment which was employed in selecting the men who were to 
undergo University training, but experience would gradually correct 
any adverse results in this connection. All that occurred at the 
Conference pointed to the conclusion that there was a case for 
exploring the whole question, especially with a view to ascertaining 
whether something should not be done to ensure some form of 
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permanent co-operation between the Universities and public autho- 
rities and/or public officials. There was much ground to explore, 
however, as affecting the problem generally, and in order that the 
process of examination be begun, the following resolution was 
unanimously passed :— 

‘“‘ That this Conference of the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion and representatives of University bodies being of the opinion 
that it is desirable to effect closer co-operation between University 
bodies and Public Authorities and recognising that the problem 
involves not only the question of specialised training, but also the 
recruitment of University graduates in general, resolve that a 
Committee be appointed to explore the matter and to take any 
appropriate consequent steps.”’ 


In terms of the foregoing resolution, the following Committee was 
appointed :— 

Dr. W. H. Moberly, D.S.O., M.A., Vice-Chancellor of Manchester 
University (Chairman). 

Professor E. Barker, Litt.D., Professor, Political Science, 
Cambridge. 

Sir H. N. Bunbury, K.C.B., Comptroller and Accountant- 
General, General Post Office. 

Mr. I. G. Gibbon, C.B., C.B.E., D.Sc., Principal Assistant 
Secretary, Ministry of Health. 

Sir W. E. Hart, O.B.E., formerly Town Clerk of Sheffield. 

Mr. L. Hill, General Secretary, National Association of Local 
Government Officers. 

Mr. J. D. Imrie, M.A., City Chamberlain, Edinburgh. 

Professor J. H. Jones, M.A., Professor in Economics, Leeds. 

Profesor H. J. Laski, M.A., Professor in Politics and Public 
Administration, London. 

Dr. A. E. Morgan, Principal, University College, Hull. 

Mr. T. S. Simey, Lecturer in Public Administration, Liverpool. 


Secretary: 
Mr. A. C. Stewart, Editor of Pupitic ADMINISTRATION. 
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The Story of London Transport 


Part II 
By Sir Ropert Dona_p, G,B.E., LL.D. 


A* the time of writing it is doubtful whether the story of London 

Transport will reach a logical conclusion this year or whether 
it will continue its never-ending tortuous course without order or 
symmetry. 

In my former article (October, 1931) I traced the earlier develop- 
ment of London transport up to the time when the new revolutionary 
phase of electrification was begun. It was at this stage that London 
attracted the attention of American traffic experts. I pointed out 
that ‘‘ it was not surprising that leaders in this business should have 
been attracted to London. This vast aggregation of human beings— 
the greatest within a given area in the world—was suffering from 
the lack of efficient organisation in its transport facilities. Here was 
a unique opportunity for creating order out of chaos and reaping a 
reward for enterprise. The invaders discovered that it was a costly, 
tedious and slow business. These scientific transport experts brought 
courage, experience and vast resources to bear on the problem. 
They showed Londoners the way to the promised land but they 
failed to realise their ideals.”’ 

The chaotic and out-of-date facilities in London made it a 
tempting field for exploitation. Speed and comfort combined were 
unknown to Londoners in the 80’s. The passengers suffered incon- 
veniences to an extent unknown in any other large city, and the loss 
of time involved through the disjointed traffic facilities must have 
been stupendous. Moreover, many parts of the expanding com- 
munity of Greater London were not served at all by tramway, bus, 
or railway, or served inadequately. Had they realised the diffi- 
culties which faced them, and the obstructions which they had to 
overcome, perhaps the adventurous Americans might have hesitated 
before attacking the mighty somnolent Metropolis. However, they 
came, they saw and they conquered, but at a very heavy expense. 
Mr. Clifton Robinson, who had had American experience, showed 

Note.—For Part I see Pustic ADMINISTRATION, October 1931. 
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considerable enterprise in developing tramways in West London, and 
was exceptionally successful in overcoming opposition by the local 
authorities. It was not, however, until Mr. C. T. Yerkes descended 
upon the Metropolis that any real attempt was made to modernise 
London’s transport. Yerkes had been responsible for reorganising 
and developing transport in Philadelphia, New York and Chicago. 
Besides his capacity in business he was a man of considerable 
attainments and a generous patron of science. 

When Mr. Yerkes came to London, the Metropolitan and District 
Railways, run by steam, were faced by the competition of the new 
electric tubes in the central area and by electric tramways in suburban 
districts. The District Railway, which had hardly ever paid a divi- 
dend in its history, could not raise capital for electrification. The 
Metropolitan Railway, which had to be modernised simultaneously, 
was not in the same parlous position. Yerkes, with the financial 
help of Messrs. Speyer Brothers, had the responsibility of electrifying 
the District Railway. 

This, however, was only a beginning. Yerkes turned his atten- 
tion then to the tubes, picked up the Bakerloo Railway—the construc- 
tion of which had stopped owing to the Whitaker Wright financial 
troubles—acquired the right of constructing the Piccadilly and 
Hampstead tubes, and obtained a controlling interest in the London 
United Tramways. In April, 1902, he registered the Underground 
Electric Railways Company of London, with a capital of £5,000,000. 
He was Chairman. This was the beginning of the Combine. Mr. 
Yerkes died two years later, before he saw the tube railways under 
construction complete and the electric system at work. He was 
succeeded by Sir Edgar Speyer, who had been his financial partner. 
Speyer became Chairman of the Underground Company, acquired 
control of the Central London, of the City and South London tubes, 
and of the London General Omnibus Company. Speyer was fiercely 
attacked because of his German origin and had to retire from the 
country during the War, but it should not be forgotten that he ren- 
dered good service to London transport. He was ambitious; he was 
a man of imagination and courage. There was never really any 
proof that he had been disloyal to the country of his adoption. 
Perhaps he was indiscreet. He was succeeded by Sir George Gibb, 
who had been trained on the North Eastern Railway and was 
Managing Director of the Railway Companies in the combine. He 
brought with him to London in 1906, Mr. Frank Pick, who had 
been associated with the North Eastern. In 1907, Mr. Albert Stanley 
(Lord Ashfield as he now is) became General Manager when he 
was only turned thirty years of age and succeeded Lord George 
Hamilton as Chairman. He was born in Derbyshire but had 
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been brought up in America and occupied the position of 
general manager of several important transport undertakings. He 
had had more practical experience in modernised transport services 
than anyone who had come to London. From the time that he took 
charge with Mr. Frank Pick London transport services were vastly 
improved and extended, and since the War have increased steadily 
in efficiency. Lord Ashfield took a statesman-like view of transport. 
His first consideration was for facilities. His purpose was to carry 
passengers in comfort the greatest possible distance at the lowest 
possible price. His experience in London since 1907 has long since 
convinced him that transport is essentially a public utility service 
which must be carried on for service and not primarily for profit 
beyond a return which will cover the price of money for the time 
being. He has also held the view consistently and persistently that 
only by unification of all the traffic services in London can this ideal 
be attained and the public enjoy the greatest benefit. 

An approach to this policy was the creation of the ‘‘ pool ’’ or 
common fund, which operates so that profitable services paid for 
the unprofitable, and certain routes which are essential for public 
convenience may be maintained although run at a loss and new 
districts with pioneer services until they become self-supporting. 

Mr. Pick, while beginning as publicity manager, in which 
capacity he introduced the artistic and esthetic system of advertising 
which has been characteristic of the Underground, became develop- 
ment officer in 1909, and largely responsible for stimulating traffic 
on the electric railways. In 1912, after the absorption of the General 
Omnibus Company, he was appointed commercial manager and did 
much for the reorganisation and the development of the omnibus 
services and in standardising the operation of the tube railways. In 
1927 Mr. Pick became managing director of the Company and Lord 
Ashfield’s chief of staff and right-hand man. 

The development of the Underground group has thus been largely 
due to four or five individuals who combined enterprise with a broad 
outlook. While consolidating the system of street transport the 
Underground was always harassed with independent competitors 
and adopted the policy of acquiring them until conditions were 
enforced for stabilising traffic and exercising more control. Com- 
petition, however, has remained on the part of independent motor- 
bus owners and by municipal tramways in London and in Greater 
London. 

While Mr. Yerkes and his friends were modernising London rail 
transport the Die-Hards in Parliament continued to block tramways. 
They vetoed tramways along the Embankment. When the County 
Council Bill including powers to run tramways along the Embank- 
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ment was introduced in 1904, Sir Frederick Banbury declared that 
this proposal, brought periodically before the House of Commons 
since 1894, had been consistently rejected, which, he thought, was 
good and sufficient reason why it should be rejected for ever. That 
was the fate of the Bills introduced in 1903, 1904 and 1905. Next 
year, 1906, after a General Election had changed the complexion of 
the House of Commons, the power to run tramways along the 
Embankment and over the bridges was granted. Mr. Burdett-Coutts, 
who had been one of the chief opponents of the Bill in previous years, 
withdrew his opposition because, he said, he had discovered that 
many of his poor constituents were in favour of the tramways. This 
should have been no new discovery, as the County Council had 
always been overwhelmingly in favour of the Bill and the poor 
people were just as much in need of cheap travel before 1906. 

While private enterprise wrestled with the knotty problem of 
London transport with or without the help of Parliament—and 
making the notable constructive progress which I have indicated, the 
pracess of investigation by Committees and Commissions was pursued 
with tedious futility. 

The Royal Commission on London Traffic, to which I have 
referred, in its two years’ investigation accumulated a vast amount 
of well-digested evidence, statistical and other information, and ended 
its labours in 1905 by recommending a scheme conceived in defiance 
of all principles of local self-government. If there is one public 
service more than another which, after water supply, concerns all 
the people, it is transport. But the solution which the Royal Com- 
mission recommended ruled out the local authorities. A Traffic 
Board of three or five which it proposed to set up, and the cost of 
their administration which, it said ‘‘ must be considered ’’ was to be 
paid by the local authorities in Greater London, which had no say 
in their appointment or any control over them. While the Board 
was advisory it was to be statutory and was to function under an 
Act of Parliament, so that it could impose conditions on local 
authorities and influence legislation. In addition to failing to consult 
the local authorities the Commission recommended that they should 
be deprived of the veto over the use of their streets. 

This encyclopedic investigation into the London traffic problem, 
which led to no positive results, exhausted the appetite for inquiry 
for eight years. 

A Select Committee of the House of Commons took up the run- 
ning in 1913. True to precedent this Committee turned down the 
recommendations of the previous investigation—the Royal Commis- 
sion—on the unanswerable ground that the Traffic Board was an 
interference with the functions of local government and that a central 
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traffic body only possessing advisory powers would be ineffective. 
The Committee expressed the opinion that what was required was 
““a new arrangement of the functions of Government departments, 
and for all matters of a municipal nature, the concentration of power 
and responsibility upon existing central authorities.’’ The latter, 
they pointed out, ‘‘ must eventually be the paymasters, they are in 
contact with the ratepayers and are in daily touch with changing 
conditions ! ”’ 

The Committee expressed the opinion that ‘‘ the duty of origina- 
ting and accommodating traffic schemes and regulations ’’’ was a 
municipal one. In view of possible divergent interests they sug- 
gested that an appeal was required to a Government department 
conversant with all details and devoting its whole attention to the 
questions which might arise. For this purpose they recommended 
that a new traffic branch should be set up under the Board of Trade, 
to supersede the then existing London Traffic Branch of that depart- 
ment. The advisory and reconciling functions which they proposed 
should be entrusted to this new Government Sub-Department were 
very similar to those which the Royal Commission suggested should 
be granted to the Traffic Board. During the War the epidemic of 
Committees and Commissions had a rest and it was not until 1920 
that an Advisory Committee was appointed, of which Mr. Kennedy 
Jones was Chairman. This Committee recommended a London 
Traffic Authority. The report said :— 

‘‘In other words, we do not ourselves visualise an authority 
with omnipotent power over all forms of London traffic attempting 
to combine control with operating functions, since thereby a 
monopoly would be created which might have serious results for 
the public, and which could only be instituted by summarily dis- 
possessing local authorities of all their statutory duties and powers. 
Therefore, as was done by the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1919 and by the Royal Commission in 1905, we set 
forth the need for the creation of a London Traffic Authority, and 
we regard it as a measure of extreme urgency.’ 

This Advisory Committee, a statutory body, was to operate under 
the Minister of Transport and to have delegated to it the powers 
already possessed by him and such additional powers as are 
required. Financial responsibility was to be confined to the narrowest 
possible limits, and the powers of the local authorities were respected. 
There was to be the minimum of interference from the Advisory 
Committee. 

The London County Council was encouraged by the report of 
this Committee to ask the Government to appoint a Royal Com- 
mission to deal in a comprehensive way with the whole problem of 
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Greater London. This resulted in the appointment of the Royal 
Commission of 1922. Transport was only one of the subjects 
with which the Commission was concerned, but its recommendation 
on transport was the only one which has been acted upon. 

An Advisory Committee constituted by representatives from the 
local authorities was set up and as a purely advisory body has done 
good work. 

As a member of this Commission I differed from the all but 
negative recommendations of the majority on the ground that these 
recommendations did not meet the case presented to the Commission, 
nor were in accordance with the conclusions which we drew from 
the evidence submitted to us. The late Mr. Stephen Walsh associated 
himself with my minority report. I referred to it only to point out 
that while I thought I was looking ahead our recommendations in 
regard to transport are already out of date. We recommended one 
system of unified management for all surface traffic in Greater 
London. A commission representing local authorities and companies 
was to operate all tramways and omnibus services. It was to be a 
publicly owned utility service operated for service and not for profit: 
that is to say, the profit after the payment of interest, making pro- 
vision for redemption of capital and all other charges was to be used 
for improving the service and cheapening travel. This scheme, pro- 
posed as a compromise in 1923 is, I say, already out of date, as 
nothing but complete unification of all the means of transport in 
Greater London—electric and tube railways, suburban services of 
main line railways, tramways and omnibus services—will solve the 
problem. 

The case for unification is unanswerable. Schemes have hitherto 
failed to overcome all opposition until general agreement was reached 
under the London Transport Bill of 1931. It remains to be seen, as 
T said at the beginning of this article, whether the problem will be 
solved on these rational lines or whether the policy of drift and chaos 
is allowed to continue. 








Agricultural Education and Research 
in the East of Scotland 


By Professor E. SHEARER, M.A., B.Sc.. 
Principal, Edinburgh and East of Scotland College of Agriculture 


[Lecture Delivered to the Institute of Public Administration, 
Edinburgh and South-East of Scotland Regional Group, 
February, 1932] 
ae the objects of this Institute, I note the admirable one of 

an exchange of information on administrative and related 
questions, with a view to the increased efficiency of the Public 
Services and the creation of a well-informed public opinion con- 
cerning these Services. Well, I count it a sign of grace on your part 
that you should want to be informed on a subject apparently remote 
from the interests of most of you, yet perhaps not so remote after 
all. The last generation, indeed, has witnessed a departure from 
a widespread apathy on matters agricultural and a general apprecia- 
tion of the fact enunciated comprehensively, if somewhat rhetorically, 
by Dr. Andrew Coventry, the first occupant of the Chair of Agricul- 
‘ture at Edinburgh University, in his inaugural lecture some 140 
years ago, that agriculture is ‘‘ a profession which not only most 
of all others administers to the necessities and conveniences of man- 
kind and which is not more favourable to the health of the people 
than to the preservation and improvement of their best habits as 
moral agents or members of a civilised community, but which is the 
great nursery of citizens for other arts and professions and which, 
in one word, is to all Europe and to this Island in particular 
becoming every day, even too as manufactures, commerce and 
refinement extend, of more and more consequence.”’ 

An important result of this change of heart and one with which 
we are particularly concerned to-night has been a really notable 
development in agricultural education and agricultural research in 
the last half-century, and if some of those engaged in the agricultural 
industry are inclined to suggest that this has been stressed to the 
exclusion of other and more thorough-going measures for the encou- 
ragement of agriculture, it will be admitted that such development 
is at any rate one fundamental condition to a sound and progressive 
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agriculture; and it is because it is desirable that what is being done 
in the matter of agricultural education and research should be as 
widely as possible known that I welcome the opportunity of speaking 
to you to-night on this topic. 

I may say at the outset that, for purposes of agricultural education 
and research, Scotland is divided into three provinces—the South- 
West of Scotland centring on Glasgow, the North of Scotland centring 
on Aberdeen and the South-East of Scotland centring on Edinburgh 
—and that, as development has taken place on broadly similar lines 
in all three, what I shall say about the Edinburgh area will give a 
fair picture of what prevails in the other two. My method of 
approach will be the historical one, which perhaps will give as good 
a clue as any to the administrative aspects of the subject, which 
possibly are of primary interest to an audience such as this. 

The second half of the 18th century was a period of remarkable 
agricultural development in Scotland. The ancient practices of in- 
field, out-field and runrig were displaced by a widespread and 
vigorous policy of land reclamation and land drainage. Cereal 
varieties were improved and efficient farm implements came into use. 
The introduction of green crops and of sown grasses and clovers, 
together with the attention paid to breeding, laid the foundations of 
an efficient and prosperous system of animal husbandry. 

This movement was reflected in the formation of societies whose 
object was the general improvement of agriculture. The most 
important of these societies, and one which established itself on a 
basis that was destined to be lasting, was the Highland Society of 
Edinburgh, later to be known as the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland, founded in 1787. The methods adopted by this 
Society for the improvement of agriculture were the awards of 
premiums for essays on agricultural subjects, awards for improve- 
ments in land reclamation, in drainage, in agricultural implements 
and the like, and later the holding of Annual Agricultural Shows. 

The first formal teaching of agriculture was a course of lectures 
on the ‘‘ Application of Chemistry to Agriculture ’’ given c. 1747 
by Dr. Cullen, Professor of Chemistry in Edinburgh University. 
In 1788 Dr. Walker, Professor of Natural History in the University, 
gave, under the patronage of the Highland Society, a longer course 
of lectures in Agriculture. In 1790, the Chair of Agriculture in 
Edinburgh University was established as the result of an endowment 
by Sir William Pulteney, the income of the endowment being limited 
to £50 a year to induce the Professor “‘ to exert himself and by no 
means to make the post a sinecure.”’ 

During the first half of the roth century, there was a growing 
interest in agricultural education in Scotland and in 1856 the High- 
land and Agricultural Society obtained a supplementary charter to 
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enable it to direct and promote the education of young agriculturists 
by drafting a curriculum of study, holding examinations thereon 
and awarding diplomas to successful candidates. This function, it 
may be remarked, the Society still exercises—since 1898 in conjunc- 
tion with the Royal Agricultural Society of England. 

From 1875, on the initiative of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society, the Science and Arts Department, South Kensington, which 
for some time had been encouraging, by the award of grants, the 
teaching of general and applied science in schools throughout the 
country, agreed to include a specific agricultural course in its 
syllabus, and special agricultural classes for teachers were instituted 
at Aberdeen, Edinburgh and Glasgow to provide the training for 
the new type of instruction. 

For a full century from the foundation of the Chair in Agriculture 
at Edinburgh University there was no further specific provision for 
agricultural teaching in the University. It was open to agricultural 
students to take the ordinary classes in subjects such as Botany, 
Chemistry, Natural History and Economics, but there were no 
courses relating these sciences to the practice of agriculture. 

Professor Wallace, who had been appointed to the Chair of Agri- 
culture in 1885, set himself to remedy this defect with characteristic 
enthusiasm and energy. In 18q0, largely through his efforts, the 
Steven lectureship in Agricultural Entomology was endowed at the 
University and in 1892, enlisting the aid of a number of extra-mural 
teachers, he formed with them the Edinburgh Incorporated School 
of Agriculture—under a Board of Directors—which offered a com- 
prehensive course in Agricultural Science. In the same year, the 
University instituted the degree of Bachelor of Science in Agricul- 
ture, a pioneer measure which did much to raise the whole level 
of agricultural teaching. 

The second Board of Agriculture (i.e., the second English Board) 
which had been established in 1889, gave a powerful stimulus to 
the development of agricultural education. The Board’s policy in 
this regard envisaged three types of student—(1) young persons 
destined to be absorbed in the practical business of farming, for 
whom instruction would be made available in the more advanced 
classes of the Day Schools, in Continuation Classes and in University 
or cognate courses; (2) adults already engaged in agriculture, who 
would be provided for by lecture courses delivered at local centres 
and by local demonstrations and experiment, and (3) those who 
intended to become teachers, these latter being divided into two cate- 
gories—(a) those destined to teach in Elementary Schools whose 
training would follow in the main that provided in the ordinary 
Teachers’ Training Colleges but which would also include a ground- 
ing in agricultural science, and (b) those destined to become agri- 
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cultural lecturers, whether at an agricultural institution or in extension 
work in the counties, who would receive a broad training in agricul- 
tural science at a University or College. 

The avowed object of the formation of the Incorporated School 
of Agriculture referred to above was to establish a body to whom 
Government grants could be made payable and it was so far suc- 
cessful in its purpose that the Board of Agriculture gave official 
recognition to Edinburgh as an agricultural teaching centre. A 
fundamental part of the policy of the Board, however, was to 
encourage the development of teaching centres which would serve 
wide areas and be responsible for the organisation and co-ordination 
of agricultural instruction of all grades within these areas and which 
would secure the co-operation of County Authorities, who since 1890 
had funds at their disposal to promote technical education. The 
Incorporated School, while aiming at better provision for central 
teaching, did not go beyond that objective and the Board, while 
continuing to make grants to the University, suggested that the 
University Court should consult with the Highland and Agricultural 
Society regarding the consolidation of the agencies in Edinburgh 
engaged in the teaching of agriculture and kindred subjects and that 
the co-operation of Local Authorities be invited with a view to the 
establishment of a centre for systematic agricultural study, for the 
training of agricultural teachers and for the organisation of extension 
work. Acting on this suggestion, the University in 1893 created a 
Joint Administrative Board representative of the University Court 
and of the Highland and Agricultural Society, with powers to add 
to their members representatives of contributing Local Authorities. 
Edinburgh Town Council was the first to take advantage of the latter 
provision, agreeing to make the handsome annual contribution of 
£600, on condition of representation on the Joint Board and pro- 
viding also that Evening Classes in agricultural subjects suitable 
to the needs of citizens would be available. County Council contribu- 
tions, with accompanying representation, followed from Midlothian 
in 1895, Fife in 1898 and from West Lothian, East Lothian and 
Perth in 1900. The teaching organisation set up by the Joint Board 
came to be known as the Edinburgh School of Rural Economy and 
made provision as from 1895-96 for a two-years’ curriculum for Day 
Class students and for an Evening Class programme embracing 
instruction in Agriculture and the allied sciences, in Horticulture and 
in Forestry. A beginning with agriculture extension work was made 
in 1894-95, a limited number of lectures on agricultural subjects being 
given in the County of Midlothian. In 1898 there was instituted a 
monthly course for farmers. 

The arrangements just outlined, while representing a substantial 
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advance in the provision for agricultural education, obviously fell 
short of the full development contemplated by the Board of Agri- 
culture and later by the Scottish Education Department, to which 
in 1897 the administration of the grant-in-aid of agricultural 
education and research in Scotland passed. Provision of central 
courses was still unsatisfactory, while extension work was limited both 
in total amount and in the area dealt with. 

In 1901, the Board of Management took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity provided by the introduction of the Education Bill of 1900 to 
convene a conference to consider what steps should be taken to 
secure better provision for agricultural education and research in 
the Central and South-Eastern counties of Scotland. The conference, 
which included representatives from the University, the Town Council 
of Edinburgh, the Highland and Agricultural Society, the Edinburgh 
School of Rural Economy and the County Councils of Berwick, 
Midlothian, Fife, East Lothian, Kinross, West Lothian, Peebles, 
Perth, Roxburgh and Selkirk, agreed on a scheme for agricultural 
education and research, embracing a Central College in Edinburgh 
and Extension Teaching in the associated counties, the whole to be 
administered by a Board of Management with representation from 
Local Authorities within the area, the University, the Highland and 
Agricultural Society and the Heriot Trust. The counties of Clack- 
mannan and Angus subsequently adhered to the scheme, to which 
immediate effect was given, and in July, rgor, the Board of 
Governors of the Edinburgh and East of Scotland College of Agri- 
culture was constituted and the Edinbugh School of Rural Economy 
was merged in the new College of Agriculture. Since that date, the 
constitution of the Board of Governors has undergone two or three 
successive modifications, in part due to changes in the organisation 
of local administration, and at present is as follows :— 


Edinburgh University Court $e ad 2 representatives. 
Highland and Agricultural Society ye I 3 
Heriot Trust . : ii I es 
Edinburgh Tiwn Council . er ‘ 2 ss 
12 County Councils ... 400) CHE ‘5 
Scottish Women’s Rural Institutes hi I 4 
Scottish Farm Servants’ Union ... I " 


Nominated by Department of Agriculture 
for Scotland sed isk 3 4 
Co-opted by Governing Body ii id 4 by 
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It will be observed that a considerable variety of interests is 
represented on the Board. Recent admissions to representation are 
the Scottish Women’s Rural Institutes and the Scottish Farm Ser- 
vants’ Union. The magnificent social and educational work done 
by the former has fully entitled them to a place on the Board, while, 
with landowners and farmers represented from the Highland Society, 
it is an advantage to the College to have the interests of workers on 
the land represented by their organisation. Quite recent also and 
involving a new principle is the admission to the Board of representa- 
tives nominated by the Department of Agriculture for Scotland, the 
Government Department charged with the general supervision of the 
College. 

The rdle of the Highland and Agricultural Society, as represent- 
ing the landowners and farmers, has been mentioned and its tradi- 
tional interest in agricultural education gives it a further claim to 
representation. 

The representation of the Heriot Trust is based rather on services 
rendered than on any active part at present taken by that body in 
agricultural education. 

The high proporton of total membership allotted to Local 
Authorities is, of course, bound up with the fact that these are con- 
tributing bodies but also does correspond in some degree with the 
emphasis placed on extension work in the general College programme. 

Considering the prominent part which the University played in 
bringing the College into existence and considering also its funda- 
mental interest in College teaching and College policy, its representa- 
tion on the Governing Body may be considered as extremely modest. 

Proceeding now to a description of the activities of the College, 
one must first take into account its general relation to the University. 
The two are in essence distinct and independent institutions. The 
University exercises only such control over College administration 
as corresponds to its slight representation on the Governing Body. 
Nor have the two institutions entered into any formal agreement 
definitive of their respective functions and spheres of activity. These 
however, are determined to a large extent by the status and general 
policy of the institutions. Thus, teaching of Degree standard is 
primarily the function of the University, just as teaching of Diploma 
standard naturally falls to the College. In respect of both Degree 
and Diploma courses, however, there is a considerable interchange 
of teaching staff. Duplication of central teaching staff has been 
avoided in the largest measure possible. The College has been 
mainly responsible for the staffing of departments of Agricultural 
Science, for which no adequate provision existed in the University. 
Thus, Agricultural Chemistry, Agricultural Bacteriology, Agricultural 
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Engineering and Veterinary Hygiene are College departments, at 
which University students attend for Degree instruction. Similarly, 
College Diploma students attend certain University classes. The 
College Experimental Farm, the property of and under the sole 
control of the College, provides facilities for the instruction of Degree 
students and for the conduct of research by University staff. 

Such a relationship, dependent largely for successful working 
on mutual goodwill, would seem to offer considerable possibility of 
friction. That this has been altogether avoided says much for the 
commonsense of the two institutions. In recent years, one definite 
administrative link has been forged between the two. In 1926, ona 
vacancy occurring in the University Chair of Agriculture, the 
University Court and the College Governors, with the avowed object 
of achieving a more intimate relationship between University and 
College, entered into an agreement for the appointment of the College 
Principal as University Professor of Agriculture. As the Professor 
of Agriculture is Convener of the University Agriculture Board of 
Studies, this arrangement provides machinery for co-ordinating the 
teaching in the two institutions. 

The degree in Agriculture at the University may be taken either 
on an Ordinary or on an Honours standard, the latter qualifying for 
specialist appointments as agricultural chemist, agrictural entomo- 
logist and the like. Graduates, for the most part, aim at professional 
careers on the staffs of Agricultural Services or Agricultural Institu- 
tions, and Edinburgh agricultural graduates are to be found 
occupying probably considerably more than their due share of 
important appointments, particularly in the Colonial Services. 

The College is responsible for a substantial programme of central 
teaching, covering Degree and Diploma courses in Agriculture, 
courses in Horticulture, Dairying and Poultry-keeping, special six- 
weeks’ courses for farmers, Evening Classes in a considerable range 
of subjects and mostly taken advantage of by Edinburgh citizens, 
and Saturday and Vacation Classes in Rural Science for school 
teachers. For this work, it maintains a staff of sixteen lecturers and 
assistants. The central staff also engage to a considerable extent in 
research work. With regard to the destiny of College students, many 
of them, after leaving College, take up practical farming and in the 
past large numbers have found their way to plantation appointments 
abroad. 

Perhaps the most important function of the College, and that 
which we have seen operating as the principal motive for its creation, 
is its agricultural extension work. As whole-time extension staff, 
it engages ten county organisers and assistants, seven instructresses 
in dairying and poultry-keeping, five horticultural lecturers and two 
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lecturers in bee-keeping. Agricultural extension education establishes 
direct contact with the farming community and thereby endeavours 
to incorporate into farming practice such modifications as progressive 
advances in science and in farm organisation suggest. The methods 
adopted are various. In the past, principal reliance perhaps has 
been placed on lectures, either systematic courses or single lectures, 
on particular subjects arranged at suitable centres, while field experi- 
ments and demonstrations have also been stressed. Another highly 
important extension activity, and one which tends to become 
increasingly so, is individual advisory work. While this is engaged 
in principally by local extension staff, central teaching staff have 
always co-operated when appeal to their expert knowledge was 
necessary, and since 1923, under a scheme instituted and financed 
by the Development Commission, a staff of whole-time Advisory 
Officers has been appointed to the College, whose function it is to 
conduct research into local problems and to give technical advice to 
farmers. At Edinburgh College, there are whole-time Advisory 
Officers in Agricultural Botany, Agricultural Bacteriology and Agri- 
cultural Economics, and part-time Advisory Officers in Agricultural 
Chemistry and Agricultural Entomology. 

The success of College extension work will be conditioned in large 
measure by the nature of the education which is given to the country 
child. The Scottish Education Department for more than a quarter 
of a century has given encouragement to the principle that the studies 
of the more advanced pupils in country schools should be given 
definite reference to rural pursuits. The adoption of the principle 
may be expected to have two important effects—(1) It will reinforce 
the child’s fundamental interest in things rural and quickened interest 
means easier acquisition of knowledge, and (2) it premises instruction 
in the elements of physical and biological science, thus providing 
a more or less adequate starting point for the technical education 
to be given later. Accordingly, the Agricultural College has regarded 
it as one of its most important tasks to endeavour to co-operate with 
Education Authorities in developing rural education on these lines. 
What is aimed at is not vocational instruction—premature at this 
stage—but a course in elementary science which, by selection of 
illustrative material and by reference to the pupil’s general environ- 
ment, shall be given a definite rural bias. It will be recalled that two 
of the principal items in the policy of the old Board of Agriculture 
more than forty years ago was the imparting of some such sort of 
instruction in country schools and the training of teachers in agri- 
cultural science to an extent that would qualify them to give this 
kind of instruction. It must be confessed that, in the interval, com- 
paratively little progress has been made, though a few enthusiastic 
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schoolmasters have shown what the adoption of a thorough-going 
scheme of instruction in rural science can effect. Fundamental 
conditions of success are the existence of (1) suitable school laboratory 
accommodation, (2) a suitable school garden, where the lessons of 
the class-room and laboratory can be revitalised by practical experi- 
ment or demonstration, and (3) teaching staff equipped with a 
training in the subjects essential to adequate utilisation of the rural 
environment as an educational instrument, and not often are all 
three conditions realised. School gardens have been established at 
many schools, usually as an adjunct to simple nature study courses, 
and the College horticultural staff render assistance not only in 
their original lay-out but in regular inspection and advice with regard 
to their management. Lack of suitable accommodation is a common 
deterrent to the institution of a rural science course, but the formidable 
difficulty is the dearth of interested and suitably trained teachers. 

The College also does its utmost to foster Agricultural Continua- 
tion Classes—either Day or Evening—where vocational instruction 
finds its proper place. 

We come now to the administrative relationships of the College. 
We have seen how the administration of the Government grants-in- 
aid of agricultural education and research passed from the Board 
of Agriculture to the Scottish Education Department. In 1903, the 
Scottish Education Department intimated that the College would 
be recognised as a Central Institution and that, as grants would vary 
with the approved expenditure, estimates of income and expenditure 
would have to be submitted to the Department each year. The 
Minute of the Department dealing with this recognition imposed 
conditions which, in fact, resulted in bringing all the College activities 
within the purview of the Department—schemes of work, both at 
the Centre and in the counties, qualifications of teaching staff, 
entrance qualifications of students, issue of Diplomas and Certificates, 
all financial affairs. Throughout the history of the College, finance 
has been, for the most part, a difficult, at times a thorny, question. 
We have seen how from the beginning Government grants were 
made conditional on adequate local support. The theory on which 
such policy is based is doubtless admirable. Local contributions, 
on the one hand, are likely to stimulate local interest, and, on the 
other, to make for economy in administration, since every increase 
in expenditure will involve corresponding increase in local burdens. 
Actually, while Local Authorities are generally very much alive 
to getting full value for their contributions, their interest in College 
work, if measured by the amount of their contributions, must at 
times have been slight. After all, control of an agricultural educa- 
tion programme and of expenditure on such by the machinery of 
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representation on a central Governing Body is a very different thing 
from direct control, such as is exercised by an English Local 
Authority, which determines its own agricultural programme and 
appoints, pays and controls its own agricultural staff. In the former 
case, the Local Authority may be forgiven for imagining that real 
control lies with the supervising Government Department rather than 
with the Board of Governors. The College, in fact, tends to occupy 
the unfortunate position of being ‘‘ nobody’s child.’? The normal 
financial condition of the College has been one of stringency and 
there is no doubt that this must have been reflected in the quality of 
its work, which again has its effect on local contributions. 

In the early years of the College, Government grants did not 
exceed one-half of the net approved expenditure, the other half 
requiring to be met by contributions from local sources. Later, 
the ratio of grants was modified to two-thirds from Government and 
one-third from local sources. In 1907, the Scottish Education 
Department, anxious to promote a fuller programme of College 
extension work, no longer insisted on a 334 per cent. contribution 
from local sources. By the passing of the Education (Scotland) Act, 
1908, the Residue Grant—the source of local contributions to the 
College—was merged in the Education (Scotland) Fund and an 
arrangement was made whereby the amount of local contributions 
hitherto paid was earmarked as “‘ local’? money and paid as such 
direct to the College from the Government source. 

In 1912, the supervision of the College passed from the Education 
Department to the newly constituted Board (now Department) of 
Agriculture for Scotland, and as the new Board had in its early 
years somewhat elastic financial resources, pressure was not exerted 
on Local Authorities to increase their contributions in correspondence 
with increasing College expenditure. In the years immediately fol- 
lowing the brief post-war boom period, the Treasury began to insist 
on increased local contributions and in 1926 laid it down quite 
definitely that, in future, Government grants would be contingent 
on 33} per cent. of expenditure being met from local sources. As 
at that period local contributions, including the ‘ local ’’ money 
referred to above as being paid by Government, amounted to only 
18 per cent. of the total net expenditure, a period of five years was 
ultimately allowed during which local contributions might be 
gradually raised to 334 per cent. This has created a difficult situation 
for the College, particularly in view of the present financial crisis. 
Some Authorities have paid their full quota, others have gone a long 
way towards doing so, while a few are making quite inadequate 
contributions, a procedure fair neither to the others nor to the Central 
Institution which they assisted to bring into being and which is 
striving to serve them under conditions of difficulty to which it should 
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not be subject. Obviously, some more stable and more adequate 
system of finance is urgently required and the three Scottish Colleges 
of Agriculture have memorialised the Secretary of State for Scotland 
through the Department of Agriculture to that effect. 

The tendency to lack of interest on the part of Local Authorities 
has been referred to. In the last few years, an attempt has been 
made to get over this by the establishment in each county area of a 
Local Joint Advisory Committee nominated in equal numbers by 
the Local Authority and by the College Governors. This Committee 
is charged with the duty of advising with regard to the organisation 
of agricultural education in the county in respect of (a) Advanced 
Division Courses, (6) Continuation Classes and (c) General Extension 
Work of the Agricultural Colleges. The Committee considers the 
programme of all classes, lectures and educational demonstrations 
to be undertaken by the members of the College staff and the centres 
to be arranged for class meetings, also schemes of experiments and 
demonstrations and the centres to be arranged for such. Another 
important duty usually assigned to the Committees by the Local 
Authorities is consideration of the College requests for contributions 
in respect of extension services. 

It should be said that Local Advisory Committees are not a 
new feature in Extension Organisation. They came into exis- 
tence as part of the Scottish Education Department’s scheme for 
a more intensive programme of County Work in 1907, functioned 
for a number of years and eventually expired. As far as one can 
gather, they died from not being given enough to do. Since their 
revival within the last few years, the policy has been to allot them 
practically as large a share of responsibility in the control of Local 
Extension Work as they themselves will take—to make them feel 
that the work put in hand is really their programme, that the staff 
engaged is, in large measure, subject to their control. There is no 
doubt that they have been of real service to the College and there 
seems no reason why with further experience these Committees 
should not play a most important part in County Agricultural Work. 
This is much to be desired, for they would seem to be the ideal— 
almost the only—means of establishing intimate contact between 
College and Local Authorities. 

I do not propose to give more than the barest outline of the scope 
and organisation of Agricultural Research in this part of Scotland, 
a subject large enough to require a lecture to itself. I have referred 
to the research carried on by central teaching staff at University 
and College. Agricultural education depends on research for its 
teaching material and if the teacher is himself a researcher, we have 
the best guarantee of his keeping abreast of his subject. I have 
referred also to the position of the specia! Advisory and Research 
Officers attached to the College staff, who are precluded from teaching 
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and give their whole time to research on local problems and advisory 
work. It remains to mention the Research Institutes, separately 
organised establishments, each concentrating on research within some 
one department of science. Of these there are three in the East of 
Scotland, all in the Edinburgh neighbourhood—the Research Insti- 
tute in Animal Genetics, the Scottish Station for Research in Plant 
Breeding and the Institute for Research in Animal Diseases, all 
established about 1920. The methods of government of these Insti- 
tutes vary in each case and are bound up with the circumstances 
under which they came into existence. The Animal Genetics 
Institute is now a Department of the University, but the University 
Court has appointed an Advisory Committee, representative chiefly 
of the University and the College, by whom all matters connected 
with the administration of the Institute are considered in the first 
instance. The other two organisations consist essentially of societies 
of subscribers, who elect their own Directors, representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture for Scotland and certain other bodies being 
specially provided for. 

Comparing the function of the Research Institute with that of a 
Research Department of the College, we may say that the latter is 
usually in a position to undertake research on short-range problems 
only—usually of a local nature—while much of the programme of the 
Research Institute, with its more highly specialised staff and greater 
resources, will be long-range work. With regard to finance, Govern- 
ment grants have usually amounted to pound for pound for original 
capital equipment, while for maintenance up to two-thirds may be 
paid from Government grants, provided one-third is met from local 
sources (whole or part of which may be the proceeds of an endow- 
ment fund). 

It will have been gathered that, in respect both of agricultural 
education and of agricultural research, the organisation that has been 
arrived at has not followed any preconceived plan but has been 
largely the product of circumstance and opportunity. The pro- 
vincial organisation of agricultural education, with attachment to 
University, with central direction and with central research and 
advisory services, has much to commend it. The weakness of the 
system lies in (a) loss of local interest in the absence of direct local 
control and (b) the indeterminate arrangement for financing the 
Central Institution. The Research Institutes also have been far more 
subject to financial worry than is conducive to best work. Well, 
that is doubtless part of the price we pay for our admirable demo- 
cratic institutions. We hear much these days of the sins of bureau- 
cracy. I am simple enough to believe that direct State control of 
agricultural education and research would make for better 
co-ordination, increased effectiveness and true economy. 
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By Sir WILLIAM Hart 
[Paper read at the Joint Meeting of the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration and the National Society of Town Clerks, October, 1931] 


A PERSONAL explanation may, I hope, be allowed me in 
introducing a subject with such an unfamiliar title as ‘‘ Mixed 
Undertakings.”’ 

A Congress was held in Belgium in 1930 in connection with the 
International Union of Towns, and one of the subjects selected for 
discussion had reference to cases in which local authorities are 
jointly interested in commercial undertakings with trading interests. 

I was asked to write one of two papers to be contributed on 
behalf of this country to the Congress on the subject of Mixed Under- 
takings. Another English paper was submitted by Mr. Harold 
Batson, of the London School of Economics. 

The papers submitted to the Conference in Belgium from repre- 
sentatives of many nations have been published, together with a 
masterly summary of them by Dr. Delius, a German representative, 
and a report of the speeches delivered at the Congress, which enable 
me to take up again the question of mixed undertakings with the 
advantage of fuller information and a wider outlook than I 
possessed when I wrote my former paper. 

The equivalent of the expression ‘‘ Mixed Undertakings ”’ is, I 
believe, well known and understood on the Continent, where, I am 
told, great interest is taken in its actual working and possible develop- 
ments. The expression may, for the purpose of the moment, be stated 
to mean and include a joint undertaking carried on for mutual benefit 
and profit by a local authority and some private interest, such as a 
company carrying on business for profit. In the Conference at 
Antwerp it is defined as ‘‘ every economic enterprise of private law 


’ 


in which public and private organisations participate in common in 
the capital and exercise administrative control.”’ 

At the outset I should like to say that the possibility of adopting 
and exploiting new and unfamiliar forms of communal or commercial 
enterprise ought to be fully explored. As civilisation becomes more 
complex the forms of industrial expansion need to be more and more 
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varied. Hitherto co-operation in industrial pursuits between local 
authorities and private undertakings in this country has been in the 
nature of exception and due largely to local difficulties. Now that 
local authorities both own and control trading departments and their 
commercial interests are akin to those of private undertakers, it 
should be of advantage to consider how, if at all, and under what 
conditions, joint ownership and control of undertakings of common 
interest should be encouraged. In this country, for reasons which 
may readily be understood, such mixed undertakings are chiefly 
associated with ship canals, docks and harbours. 

It is the purpose of this paper, incorporating parts of my former 
paper and utilising the report of the Congress, 


(x) to give instances of mixed undertakings operated in this 
country, 

(2) to submit information as to mixed undertakings in France and 
Germany, 

(3) to consider the advantages and disadvantages of such under- 
takings, 

(4) to consider the possibilities or prospects of their extension in 
this country, 

(5) to consider the requisites to justify local authorities engaging 
in such undertakings, and 

(6) to consider the administration of such undertakings. 


(I) Instances of Operation in this Country 


It may be claimed that a concession is the first step towards a 
mixed undertaking. The most familiar illustration of concession in 
this country was afforded by the leasing of rights to run tramways 
in the public streets under the powers of the Tramways Act, 1870, 
an Act which debarred local authorities from themselves running 
tramways. After the passing of the Act tramways were operated by 
private companies in many towns under the terms of leases granted 
by local authorities. The period of lease was usually 21 years, the 
lessees paying rent on an agreed basis and being responsible for 
keeping in repair the track and the intervening space between the 
lines and 18 inches on either side. 

It was not long before differences arose between the local autho- 
rities and the tramway companies on such questions as the nature 
and extent of road repairs that were required, frequency of traffic, 
and fares, wages and hours and conditions of labour. In some cases 
costly arbitration proceedings or litigation followed. As the term 
of the lease was approaching its end, differences as to repair of roads 
became more acute. When the leases terminated there was litigation 
as to the basis on which the tramway company should be compen- 
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sated for their rails, stock, plant and equipment taken over by the 
local authority, who had then obtained statutory powers to own 
and operate tramway services, and it was decided by the Courts 
that the companies were entitled to be paid the value at the time of 
taking over of the physical assets of the company without any 
allowance for goodwill or other compensation. In like manner 
licensees authorised by the Government to carry on telephone ser- 
vices for stipulated periods were bought out (the Corporation of 
Hull being the existing exception) on tramway terms. 

Generally it was considered by the local authorities that conces- 
sions to private undertakers of public utility services did not provide 
satisfactory means of carying on such services, and the strong ten- 
dency for the local authority to carry on all local utility services, 
which developed during the last decade of last century and has 
increased during the present century, has practically stopped any 
extension of the system of operating public utility services by means 
of concessions to private undertakers. 

Coming then to cases of mixed undertakings, it may be stated 
that while the harbours attached to our principal ports in many cases 
belong to and are controlled entirely by the local authority, there are 
a few exceptions, and in these instances mixed undertakings exist, 
of which the Port of Southampton is an interesting illustration. 


Southampton Harbour Board 


So long ago as the year 1803 an Act of Parliament was passed 
for improving the Port of the Town of Southampton. This Act 
recited that the Mayor, Bailiffs and Burgesses of Southampton had 
by virtue of several Charters received certain duties on the exporta- 
tion and importation of goods and merchandise out of and into the 
Port of Southampton from the owner, exporter or importer of such 
goods and merchandise, which said rights and privileges they were 
to relinquish and give up upon a compensation being made for the 
loss they would sustain by the abolishing of the same. It will be 
seen, then, that at that time the Corporation of Southampton were 
desirous of transferring the ownership of and responsibility for their 
harbour and docks, upon terms, to a separate body. 

The Act accordingly provided for the appointment of Commis- 
sioners who were authorised to construct a dock, piers and other 
works and to repair existing works, and for that purpose to receive 
certain duties and payments, subject to the payment in the first place 
of one-fifth of the total sums so received to the Mayor and Common 
Council as compensation for loss and diminution of the fees formerly 
received by them. This payment of one-fifth of the annual dues 
continues to the present time, although various alterations of the 
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statutory provisions have from time to time been made. For instance, 
in the year 1863, an Act of Parliament was passed, which re-consti- 
tuted Commissoners, who were to consist of the members for the time 
being of the Borough Council of Southampton, together with a 
Recorder and ten specific persons who were together to be styled 
“the Southampton Harbour and Pier Board.’’ The first specific 
members were to be the Harbour Commissoners at the time of the 
commencement of the Act, and vacancies in their number were to be 
filled by the remaining specific members. 

Ths Act re-enacted the provision that from the revenue received 
in respect of harbour dues, one-fifth was to continue to be payable 
to the Corporation. 

In 1903, owing to the necessity of additional works being carried 
out, a further Act of Parliament was obtained, under which powers 
of dredging the harbour were conferred on the Harbour Board, and 
the London and South Western Railway were authorised to con- 
tribute a sum not exceeding £12,500 towards the cost of dredging 
and improving the channel of the Solent. 

It was at that time contemplated that the payment of one-fifth 
part of the duties and other monies received by the Board and then 
payable to the Corporation under the provisions of the Act of 1863 
might be commuted or suspended, and by the Act the Board and 
the Corporation were authorised to enter into agreements to that 
effect. Apparently no such agreements were effected. 

At a subsequent date it was felt desirable to reconstitute the 
Harbour Board, and in the year I91I a Commission of three persons 
was appointed by Act of Parliament who recommended that the then 
existing Board should be dissolved and a new Board consisting of 
25 members appointed. By the Southampton Harbour Act, 1973, 
the Board was dissolved and a new Corporate Body by the name of 
‘the Southampton Harbour Board ”’ was constituted, consisting 
of 26 members, of whom 7 were to be appointed by the Southampton 
Borough Council out of its own members. To this Board all the then 
existing statutory powers of its predecessors were transferred. While 
the Corporation, as already stated, still receive one-fifth of the dues 
collected by the Harbour Board, the work of the Board is in all 
other respects conducted independently of the Corporation. 

It will be noted that the policy established by the Act of 1803 
has continued to be followed to the present time. The various 
statutory amendments have been in effect limited to financial and 
administrative considerations. 


Manchester Ship Canal 
In the year 1882 a plan was formulated for the construction of 
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a Ship Canal from the River Mersey to Manchester—a distance of 
35 miles. In due course the canal was completed and became a 
successful commercial undertaking, but only after many difficulties 
and vicissitudes, and after enlisting the financial assistance of the 
progressive and wealthy City of Manchester. It was in the year 
1885 that the Manchester Ship Canal Company was incorporated by 
Act of Parliament for the purpose of acquiring certain canal under- 
takings and incorporating them in a new canal to be constructed 
from the River Mersey to Manchester of such size as to be navigable 
by ocean steams and ships of large burden. 

The Act of Parliament authorised the Company to raise a share 
capital of £8,000,000, and a loan capital of £2,000,000, and this 


capital has been substantially increased in amount by further monies _ 


raised under the authority of subsequent Acts of Parliament. 

In 1891 the Company, who had expended over £10,000,000, 
found that that sum was insufficient to enable them to complete 
their works and undertaking and they were unable to raise the 
additional capital required for that purpose. In these unpleasant 
circumstances they appealed to the Corporation of the City of 
Manchester, who agreed to come to their aid, provided that a 
thorough investigation and examination of the works of the Company 
should show that such aid was expedient. 

The investigation and examination conducted on behalf of the 
City satisfied them with regard to the desirability of completing the 
Scheme, and Parliamentary powers were obtained to enable the 
Company to raise additional loan capital and to enable the City 
to lend to the Company sums not exxceeding in the whole £3,000,000, 
to enable the Company to complete and equip the canal and works. 

These powers were extended in 1893, so as to enable the City 
to borrow and lend to the Company further sums not exceeding 
in the whole £2,000,000. 

Under the powers of Acts of 1891 and 1893 the City raised the 
sum of £5,000,000 and lent it to the Company. 

In order to ensure to the City an adequate measure of control 
of the undertaking of the Canal Company the Act of 1891 authorised 
the City to nominate 5 persons, being members of the City Council, 
to act as Directors of the Company until the completion and opening 
for traffic of the canal. 

In 1893, the number of Directors of the Ship Canal Company 
was increased to 21, of whom fo were to be elected by the Company 
and 11 to be appointed by the City. 

The Act of 1893 also provided that the Chairman of the Directors 
of the Canal Company should be elected annually by the share- 
holders, the Deputy Chairman to be elected by the Directors 
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appointed by the City, and that so long as any principal monies 
were owing to the City the Directors of the Company should appoint 
a Committee of their body consisting of g members, of whom 5 
should be appointed from among the Directors elected by the Com- 
pany, and the remaining 4 from among the Directors appointed by 
the City. 

This Committee was empowered to regulate and fix the tolls, 
rates and charges payable for the use of the canal and any docks, 
railways and works connected therewith. 

The decisions of the Committee were to be binding upon the 
Company unless varied by a majority of not less than two-thirds of 
the whole of the Directors of the Company. 

The Ship Canal Company found it necessary, in connection with 
the raising of further capital, and in order to deal with the question of 
interest on the City’s loan, to promote other Bills in Parliament, and 
these Bills have made provision with regard to financial relations 
which are now operative between the Ship Canal Company and the 
City of Manchester. 

A large portion of the original capital of the Canal Company 
was provided by many persons living or having business interests 
in Manchester and the delay in completing the canal and bringing it 
into use entailed considerable sacrifice to many of the original share- 
holders. 

In order that the construction of the canal might be completed 
the ratepayers of Manchester, for a period of twenty years, contri- 
buted by means of a special Ship Canal Rate, over £1,500,000, to 
pay interest on loans advanced by the City to the Company. This 
special Ship Canal Rate ceased to be levied on the ratepayers of 
Manchester in the year 1916. 

Since the year 1915, the Company has been able to pay a 
dividend. 

In 1904, the position as to Directors was reviewed and by an Act 
of that year, it was provided that the number of Directors, fixed 
by an earlier Act at 21, might be varied from time to time, but so 
that the number should never exceed 21 and the number of Directors 
appointed by the City should always exceed by one, the number 
elected by the shareholders. 

The Chairman is to be elected to represent the shareholders and 
the Deputy Chairman to represent the City, and the right of the City 
to appoint Directors is to be perpetual. 

The Directors appointed by the City were to be members of the 
City Council, and the Committee of 9 Directors to fix rates and 
charges were also to be continued in perpetuity, and to consist of 
5 Directors appointed on behalf of the shareholders and 4 on 
behalf of the City. 
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The total holding of the City in the Ship Canal Company is now 
over £6,730,000. 


Joint Electricity Authorities 

A development leading to the co-ordination of services took place 
in relation to the electricity industry when the Electricity (Supply) 
Act, I919, was passed. Electricity was being generated by a con- 
siderable number of bodies, some of them being municipal corpora- 
tions, others commercial companies. Many of these undertakings 
were of small size and unable to provide electricity cheaply. The 
demands of industry called for generation of electricity on a much 
larger scale than had up to that time been possible. The Act there- 
fore provided for the delimitation of large areas for the purpose of 
generation of electricity, and enabled various electricity authorities, 
including municipal corporations and commercial electricity under- 
takers, to form a body known as a Joint Electricity Authority, which 
should be responsible for the generation of electricity over the whole 
extent of those respective areas. To the limited extent to which this 
power has been operated, it has enabled the resources of a large 
district to be pooled and used in common for the benefit of all the 
parties concerned. 

Later legislation (in 1926) has created a body known as “ the 
Central Electricity Board ’’ who are responsible for the control of 
generation of electricity throughout the country. This legislation 
does not extend the principle of mixed undertakings. 


Motor Omnibus Services 

During the last few years the enormous extension of road traffic, 
both for passengers and goods, has caused a serious shrinkage of 
traffic on the great railway systems of the country by reason of its 
diversion to the roads. 

The position was one that caused anxious consideration to those 
responsible for the management of the railways. A breakdown of 
the railways, in which so much capital was invested, would have 
been disastrous not only to the railway shareholders, but also to the 
country. 

In these circumstances the railway companies turned their minds 
to the possibility of following and recapturing the traffic which they 
had lost. 

To enable them to achieve this end they needed further statutory 
powers, for which they applied to Parliament in the Session of 1928. 

Their case was submitted to a Joint Committee of both Houses 
of Parliament, and was heard at considerable length. 

The application was opposed by various interests. For the 
purpose of this paper reference need only be made to the interests of 
local authorities and large omnibus undertakings. 
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Generally, opposition was not directed against the granting of 
the powers sought for, but to secure the opponents from unfair 
competition. 

In the result the railway companies were granted powers to run 
motor vehicles for the conveyance of passengers and goods in any 
district to which access is afforded by the systems of the railway 
companies. In effect this power extends to every populated area in 
the country. 

The local authorities were granted partial protection in respect 
of existing tramway and motor omnibus services in their respective 
areas. 

In these circumstances an interesting position arose. The rapidly 
increasing use of road vehicles had been taken advantage of to a 
large extent by local authorities operating tramway and omnibus 
services and by companies owning large omnibus undertakings, who 
had covered large areas by their operations. There were also smaller 
undertakers who provided purely local services with small fleets of 
omnibuses. It would not be unfair to many of these small concerns 
to say that they were being operated largely with a view to being 
bought out sooner or later by a larger undertaking. 

The imminent entry of the railway companies, with their powerful 
organisations and assisted by their railway services, into competition 
with the already congested road services, presented a serious problem 
to local authority undertakers and to the large omnibus companies. 
If unlimited competition were to be introduced the result would have 
been disastrous to one or all of the competitors. The capacity of 
the public to absorb available road traffic facilities is limited. A 
road war between the three powerful interests would involve at first 
the placing on the roads of considerably more vehicles than were 
needed and a tariff reduction beyond anything the combatants 
could permanently afford. 

Each group had its own advantages and difficulties in the face 
of this prospect of keen competition. 

The possibility and advantage of a working arrangement between 
the various interests was not overlooked, and already some of the 
local authorities have entered into an agreement for that purpose 
with the railway companies. 

The first local authority to enter into such an agreement was the 
municipality of Sheffield, which came to terms with two railway 
companies having large interests in the district of which Sheffield 
forms the centre. 

For the purpose of the agreement the services which had been 
supplied by the municipality of Sheffield were divided into three 
categories, namely :— 
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A. Routes both commenced and finished within the City 
Boundary. These it was agreed were to remain the property 
of the municipality. 

B. Routes extending beyond the City Boundaries for compara- 
tively short distances and generally not capable of being used 
in connection with through routes to other important services. 
In the case of these routes it was agreed that the railway com- 
panies should purchase such portion of the capital assets em- 
ployed by the municipality in the operation of the routes as 
would give the railway companies a financial interest in each 
route equal to that of the municipality. The capital assets were 
thus to be divided into equal shares and the mileage and 
receipts were to be dealt with in a similar manner. 

C. Routes extending for some considerable distance from 
Sheffield, in some cases over twenty miles, and suitable for 
working in connection with long-distance services. These 
were sold outright to the railway companies and the munici- 
pality ceased to be interested in or to operate them. 

It will thus be seen that B routes only were to be operated under 
the joint services arrangement, but it will not.be overlooked that the 
municipality were secured against competition in respect of A routes 
from the railway companies and that the railway companies were 
safeguarded against competition on the part of the municipality as 
regards C routes. 

The B services are operated by the Tramways and Motor Omni- 
bus Department of the municipality under the control and direction 
of a Joint Committee of an equal number of representatives of the 
municipality and the railway companies respectively. The joint 
Committee appoints a Chairman annually selected alternately from 
each respective interest. 

It is claimed that under the Agreement the travelling public are 
being given efficient and adequate travelling facilities at fares entirely 
reasonable, because:—(1) the railway companies are liable under 
their Acts of Parliament to the control of a statutory tribunal in case 
they should fix unreasonable fares, and (2) the municipality are liable 
to pressure from their citizens if they should act unreasonably in 
regard to fares. 

I am not able to say to what extent similar arrangements between 
municipalities and railway companies have been made and are 
being operated in this country. The position is of course now affected 
by the provisions of the Road Traffic Act, 1930. 

The above illustrations show that parliamentary powers must be 
acquired before a local authority can undertake jointly with a com- 
mercial organisation the working of a mixed undertaking. They also 
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show that in some cases the joint control has arisen by reason ot 
the local authority not wishing to continue full responsibility for the 
undertaking; in other cases that the non-municipal control has been 
unable to carry on effectively without financial assistance from the 
local authority; in a third class that distributive services over a large 
area can be made more efficient by co-operative action; and in a 
fourth case that the incentive to joint operation may arise from a 
desire to avoid competition. 


(II) Mixed Undertakings in France and Germany 


As regards foreign countries I propose to deal with France and 
Germany only, though there are interesting developments in other 
Continental countries. The following particulars are taken from the 
printed proceedings of the Antwerp Conference. I use our 
English expressions, such as “‘ local authority ’’ instead of the actual 
name, as being more useful for the purposes of this paper. 


France 


In France the mixed undertaking was practically unknown before 
the War. 

It would appear that before the War concessions had been 
granted in certain cases, but it was felt that the concessionaire had all 
the advantages and all the profits, and that this system should cease, 
and the community should participate in the expenses and the profits 
of the enterprise. It was considered desirable therefore, after the 
War, that local authorities should be empowered to subscribe to the 
capital of companies and to take part in the management. 

Laws were passed from 1919 to 1922 applying the principle of 
mixed undertakings to certain public utilities such as water and 
electricity. A law of 1919, for example, forbids anyone to dispose 
of the energy of lakes, ponds or flowing water without a concession 
or authorisation by the State. 

This law also applies to local authorities, who may advance money, 
acquire shares, ordinary or preference, in water undertakings, and 
in such cases are given the right of representation on the directorate. 
Their acts are subject to the approval of the appropriate State 
department. 

The position under this law is stated to be that— 

(1) Public authorities can, without restriction, hold a financial 
interest in water undertakings, and their representation on the 
administration is proportionate to the extent of their financial 
interest in the undertaking. ; 
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(2) This representation is the same in all degrees of control and 
the public authority can be represented on the directorate. 

(3) It is the authority which administers, its representatives being 
entirely under its control. 


Generally it may be said of French law that— 

The authority may only participate in the exploitation of an 
industrial or commercial service which is of public interest. 

It may not hold more than 40 per cent. of the capital. 

The objects of the company may not be varied without the 
approval of the superior authority. 

The authority may be represented on the directorate by persons 
qualified for being members of the authority. The extent of 
representation varies. 

A civil responsibility for the acts of its representatives rests on 
the authority. 

I do not find that this procedure has been largely adopted. 


Germany 


Germany is interesting, first, because mixed undertakings are 
more fully developed there than elsewhere, and also because the 
attitude of the State and of private capitalists towards them has 
varied from time to time and cannot be said to have even yet 
reached finality, so that it is alleged, by the Germans themselves, 
that, although they have developed mixed undertakings more than 
any other country no general conclusions can be drawn from the 
experience of Germany. 

We are told that in Germany by the end of last century various 
distributive enterprises (gas, water and electricity) and transport 
(railways and tramways) were administered by the State or the 
community. About 93 per cent. of water services, 644 per cent. of 
gas and 41 per cent. of electricity were in the hands of the authorities. 

At the beginning of this century the movement in England hostile 
to State Socialism, and particularly the late Lord Avebury’s books, 
had a great influence in Germany, and the authorities were invited 
to collaborate with private enterprise, because distribution, especially 
as regards electricity, had outreached communal bounds. 

The classical example of this kind of development was the 
Rheinish Westfalisches Elektrizitatswerk which was first established 
at Essen, and since 1905 has been one of the most important 
electrical enterprises in Germany. It became a mixed undertaking 
by the participation of a large number of authorities and owners of 
private capital, and then by extension of the area served. 

This system is considered superior to the former system of con- 
tracts of concession, particularly when local boundaries are passed. 
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The German Parliament favoured the mixed undertaking, and 
expressed the view that in every case the authority should maintain 
the direction of the communal enterprise. In 1914, 75 German 
towns participated in 91 mixed undertakings. 

Mixed undertakings received a new impulse from conditions 
created by the circumstances of the War and the following years. 
The authorities had to undertake new classes of responsibility (e.g., 
the provision of food and clothing, furniture, &c.). This affected 
private businesses, which were compelled to seek association with 
public services. Thus there was created a large number of economic 
mixed undertakings—State and communal. Although this develop- 
ment during the War period was caused by abnormal circumstances 
it is claimed that it shows the efficiency of mixed enterprises during 
such exceptional circumstances. In 1920 there were 159 towns with 
377 communal mixed enterprises. 

The overturn of the State in Germany affected the position. The 
idea then favoured was to transfer private to public enterprises. The 
period of inflation favoured anew the mixed undertaking. The 
enormous loss of capital led to a preference for investment of private 
capital in public enterprises. 

From these experiences it has been asserted that the public atti- 
tude to mixed undertaking depends on economic factors and the 
political situation of the country. 

Scarcely had Germany escaped from the period of inflation in 
1924, when new features were manifested. The idea of municipal 
socialisation then prevailed. A majority control was to belong to 
the authority in order to preserve the communal character of the 
institution. Since then there has been a certain measure of reaction 
in Germany, and in later years new forms of communal enterprise 
have been discovered, notably control separated from general 
administration, so that the entire capital of a public company, 
organised on lines of purely ordinary law, is in the hands of the 
public. 

Still more recently there has been a certain advance in private 
enterprise by reason of the financial difficulties of German autho- 
rities. This is operated less in the formation of mixed undertakings 
than in the substitution of purely private enterprises for mixed under- 
takings or municipal concerns. 


(III) The Advantages and Disadvantages of Mixed Undertakings 
Mr. Batson, whose paper should be read in full, is of service to 
us on this point. His conclusion is adverse to mixed undertakings. 
He approaches the question by taking first the arguments for and 
against public operation and controlled private operation. He 
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submits three groups of arguments in favour of public operation. 
These are in respect of simplicity, cheapness, and comprehensiveness. 
Under simplicity he instances the view that the authority had higher 
ideals than private enterprise, that the terms of a lease or franchise 
to controlled private operation are difficult to settle as between too 
great rigidity and too great flexibility, and that the control by the 
authority of public streets and its powers of expropriation all tend 
to simplify public operation, as against private operation. 

As regards cheapness, Mr. Batson refers to the power of local 
authorities to borrow money on more advantageous terms than 
private undertakers, and as regards comprehensiveness, he instances 
the case of waterworks where works have to be constructed in 
anticipation of future needs so that to some extent and for a period, 
capital is unremunerative, the view being that private enterprise 
would be chary of incurring such an outlay. He also instances tram- 
way services operated on unremunerative terms to enable the less 
well-to-do classes to remove to the suburbs. 

In classifying the disadvantages of public operation Mr. Batson 
mentions first bureaucracy, with its lack of centralisation for responsi- 
bility, the necessity of passing questions from one person to another 
and perhaps discussion by various committees, before the requisite 
authority for their solution can be obtained. Further, the atmosphere 
of public administration is not favourable to experiment. 

His second objection is that of budgetary finance. The finances 
of public administration are usually aimed to show, not so much the 
economic position of the regulated concern as the financial position 
of the regulating authority, as expressed in its budget. 

A third objection is that of political influence with unfair pressure 
and changes of policy, as parties lose or gain power, and a fourth 
objection is unsuitability—the control of economic undertakings being 
in the hands of persons primarily selected for other purposes. Such 
unsuitability is illustrated by statements that (1) the greatest political 
efficiency does not make for the greatest efficiency in the conduct of 
an economic concern, and (2) local government boundaries are not 
suited as areas for growing industries. 

In view of these difficulties, Mr. Batson considers the alternative 
of controlled private operation. 

For this he claims advantages corresponding to the disadvantages 
of public operation, namely, efficiency, autonomous finance and 
freedom from political influence and suitability. 

The disadvantages of controlled private operation are grouped 
under (1) complexity and (2) incompleteness. Under complexity, 
the regulation of prices to be charged is responsible for many diffi- 
culties. The positive fixing of prices directly by legislation or 
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indirectly through a court, commission or tribunal (e.g., in the case 
of English railways) has not been successful. Revisal of prices from 
time to time by a commission has not proved satisfactory. Delays 
in obtaining decisions have sometimes been so late, that the under- 
taking in the meantime has been brought to the verge of ruin. 

Sometimes authorities have contented themselves with a prohibi- 
tion of unfair charges, leaving it to some judicial body to determine 
what charges are unfair. This principle was adopted in America 
with no great success. The limitation of profits, tried in England, 
shielded bad management and penalised good management. 

The sliding scale system was introduced to regulate prices and 
profits of many English gas undertakings. This method merely tones 
down, but does not remove, the disadvantage. 

Incompleteness is due to the difficulty of providing in advance for 
future developments. 

Mr. Batson proceeds to say that by reason of the array of argu- 
ments against both systems it is difficult to decide which to adopt. 
In the years immediately preceding the War the mixed economic 
undertaking was introduced. It was the combination of interested 
governmental authority with the interested private party to form a 
company to the capital of which each contributed and in the 
management of which each had a share. 

From the view of pure theory he cannot find strong reasons for 
the mixed undertaking. 

1. Either public or private interest must have the casting vote. 
Something may be said for the mixed undertaking not being so 
bureaucratic as the public undertaking. 

2. The mixed undertaking has the advantage of overstepping 
local government boundaries. 

I may put my own views as to the advantages and disadvantages 
of a mixed undertaking in the following way :— 

It is an advantage when a mixed undertaking removes wasteful 
competition which otherwise would arise if rival undertakings were 
in existence in the same area. In such cases the association of the 
State or local authority should safeguard the public against 
exploitation and the staff and servants against anti-social conditions 
of service. 

It is of advantage in cases where, by reason of there being existing 
distributive undertakings operating or capable of being operated over 
a large area, more effective control can be exercised and economies 
effected by means of unification, it not being practicable or desirable 
that either interest should expropriate or dominate the other. 

It is of advantage, from the point of view of finance in cases in 
which (1) the raising of large capital sums can be avoided by means 
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of the amalgamation effected, and (2) either of the interests con- 
cerned, private or public, finds it practically impossible to raise fresh 
capital and the other interest can provide the requisite capital on 
reasonable terms. 

It is a disadvantage where it merely aggregates two or more 
undertakings which would equally well or more fittingly be operated 
separately, or where one interest could administer the joint under- 
taking more effectively by buying out the other interest. 

It would be interesting to consider whether a mixed undertaking 
would be likely to avoid the disadvantages and secure the advan- 
tages which Mr. Batson enumerates with respect to undertakings 
operated by a public authority. There is little of actual experience 
to guide us. But would not a mixed undertaking upon which a local 
authority has substantial representation enjoy to a large extent such 
advantages as those he describes as simplicity and cheapness and 
also by reason of association with private enterprise, suffer much 
less from bureaucracy and political influence? 


(IV) The Extension of Mixed Undertakings in this Country 


The cases of mixed undertakings which have been established in 
this country seem to have arisen from some measure of necessity and 
not from mere goodwill. I have tried to imagine classes of public 
undertakings which could be worked as mixed undertakings, and will 
give as an illustration the Municipal Bank. One of the objections to 
powers being given to municipalities to establish banks is that there 
are various savings banks in the country which adequately fulfil or 
can be made to fulfil all needful requirements for enabling the savings 
of the people to be collected and held and applied for their benefit. 
The experience of the Birmingham Municipal Bank has shown that 
a municipal bank is capable of assisting the ratepayer in various 
ways. It not only receives his small savings and assists him, if he 
wishes, to buy his house, but it enables him to pay his dues to the 
Corporation—the general rate and accounts for gas, water and elec- 
tricity and charges for private street works, &c. It assists his 
municipal pride to know that his savings are going to help to finance 
the City and it tends to extend his interest in local public affairs. 
Assuming that objections legal and otherwise could be overcome, 
what advantage would there be in any amalgamation of the municipal 
bank with the savings bank? It would of course eliminate competi- 
tion, but, apart from that consideration, would the united bank be 
stronger for its unification? It would, from my point of view, be 
desirable that the local authority should have at least 50 per cent. 
of the control, and I cannot conceive that anything less than ultimate 
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control by the local authority would be satisfactory. I am omitting 
consideration of the method of control from London of the Savings 
Banks which would not apply to municipal banks. 

The likeliest sphere for mixed undertakings in this country is 
where the public service extends over an area wider than the local 
government boundary, and I have given illustrations of this in the 
electricity and transport services. There are services which are 
capable of adaptation in this way. There are possibilities of exten- 
sions of gas supply over wide areas, as we are evidently on the eve 
of developments in that industry. Water is either supplied by the 
public authority or a combination of authorities, as in the case of 
the Derwent Valley Water Board, or by a water company, and the 
possibility of a mixed undertaking with respect to water would not 
appear to be immediately practicable. Water undertakings owned 
by companies are much more likely to be taken over by local 
authorities. All the same the question of water supply offers possi- 
bilities for the utilisation of mixed undertakings. It is certain that 
the past policy whereby local authorities sought out and appropriated 
water catchment areas for the sole use and advantage of their own 
inhabitants will not be allowed generally in future. Schemes for new 
sources of water supply will almost certainly be of a regional 
character and will in many cases be designed to secure the provision 
of further supplies in areas already partially supplied by local autho- 
rities and/or private companies, and such schemes will probably 
be operated by (a) a joint board specially constituted by Act of 
Parliament, or (b) a joint committee constituted under powers similar 
to those contained in some of the Public Health Acts, or (c) by a 
single large authority, which will be placed under conditions as to the 
terms of supply to its neighbours in the area, or (d) by a composite 
body having the characteristics of a mixed undertaking. This last 
method would be serviceable if both classes of undertakers were 
operating in the district. 

There is a possibility of the invasion by local authorities of other 
forms of commercial enterprise than those referred to. Some cor- 
porations already possess trading powers, such as those for the supply 
of milk. Trading in coal has appeared in some municipal projects 
as a power to be sought for. If times of less financial stringency 
were to arrive it is possible that still further classes of trading under- 
takings might come under consideration as being desirable to be 
carried on by the municipalites. The idea embodied in the Labour 
Party’s Bill to enable local authorities to embark upon such under- 
takings as a limited liability company can establish has not, so far 
as I know, been abandoned by that party, though when the Bill 
was last before the public it had lost much of its generality, and 
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had been subjected to considerable limitations. If this Bill should 
be passed into law with but modest limitations a series of new possi- 
bilities would arise, and the opportunity for establishing mixed 
undertakings would be greatly enlarged. 

The extension of municipal activities has its times of expansion 
and contraction, and to-day we are certainly passing through a time 
when development on new or extended lines is not practicable. I 
would therefore suggest that the immediate future offers no prospect 
for the establishment of new mixed undertakings, but I would add 
that in more prosperous times it may well be that a development of 
the principle of mixed undertakings is not improbable. 


(V) The Requisites to justify Local Authorities engaging in Mixed 
Undertakings 


I would specify these requisites as follows :— 


(1) The undertaking should serve a public as distinct from a 
private purpose, that is, gain should not be the only object, but 
the benefit of the community as a whole should be the most important 
consideration. 

(2) The circumstances should be such that the undertaking can- 
not be more efficiently or more economically operated by either of 
the contracting parties acting singly. 

(3) The financial interest of the local authority should be sub- 
stantial, so that the public should have a large share in the profits 
of the undertaking. 

(4) The representation of the local authority on the directorate 
should be adequate to secure a large share in the control of the 
undertaking. As a general rule it should be at least 50 per cent. of 
the governing body. 


(VI) The Administration of Mixed Undertakings 


The mixed undertaking needs to have legal form and expression 
which in this country is usually conferred by Act of Parliament. It 
is singular, but in accordance with our national outlook, that even 
the most considerable local authority requires statutory authority 
to enable it to take part in a joint economic undertaking. If the 
mixed undertaking is to become a frequent as well as a practical 
system, it is manifest that this requirement for the obtaining of 
statutory powers will need to be relaxed. An extension of the joint 
committee procedure, to which I have already alluded, could easily 
be made adaptable to the regularisation of mixed undertakings. 
Similarly, the constitution of a limited liability company with power 
for a local authority to hold shares therein and take part in the 
control of its activities would, if authorised by law, enable a mixed 
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undertaking to be established without unreasonable cost. In either 
of these cases Parliament would no doubt, at any rate at first, stipu- 
late that the consent of some central department should be obtained 
before the scheme could be legalised. Some such arrangement 
should be possible, for it is highly unsatisfactory that there should 
need to be an appeal in every case for express statutory powers with 
all its attendant cost and delay. 

Assuming that the mixed undertaking is constituted into a legal 
entity, in what way should its powers and duties be exercised? I 
have already indicated the view that the local authority should own 
a substantial share of the capital of the undertaking and at least 
a corresponding representation on the directorate. The private 
interest is chiefly concerned in the acquisition of profit for share- 
holders. The local authority, while not disregarding that aspect of 
the situation, has wider duties. The public interest as affected by 
the undertaking, its relation to other public services, and the fair 
treatment of officers and workpeople are questions of special concern 
to the local authority, and its representation on the managing body 
must be at least adequate to secure due attention to these require- 
ments. 

The mixed undertaking also offers opportunity for giving repre- 
sentation on the directorate to consumers and workpeople. This 
procedure is adopted in the formation of joint electricity authorities 
and has much to commend it. So far as the interest of the local 
authority extends, and having regard to the fact that it is operating 
an undertaking in the nature of a public service, both these interests 
can usefully be placed in a position to represent their views directly 
to the directorate. It is not necessary to give full voting powers to 
the representatives of consumers and workpeople, more particularly 
where expenditure is concerned, but in considering questions of policy 
the views of consumers should always be helpful, and a recognition 
of the real interest the workpeople take in the administration of the 
undertaking will, while it has its difficulties, tend materially to assist 
the management in understanding the workpeople’s points of view 
and in securing their loyal support. 

It is stated that in France, and possibly also in other Continental 
countries, the representatives of the authority on the directorate of a 
mixed undertaking are merely delegates and are removable at any 
time by the authority. They can only act in relation to the conduct 
of the undertaking in accordance with the instructions they receive 
from the authority. I cannot conceive such a system being workable 
in this country nor is there anything more calculated to cause the 
management of the undertaking to become unworkable. In this 
country the representatives of a local authority on a joint board or 
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joint committee or on a statutory body authorised to own and control 
a mixed undertaking, are not hampered by the necessity of having 
to refer to the authority they represent for instructions as to how 
they shall vote or act in their representative capacity. 

We are told that in Germany supervision is sometimes exercised 
by an inspectorate. Here again the system does not appear to be 
suited to our English ideas, but there would seem to be no ground 
for objection to a system of audit on behalf of the local authority. 
I take it that we should generally agree that the directorate should 
as far as possible be in a position to exercise full and unfettered 
control of the organisation. 

Suppose, however, that on a question of policy or some other 
matter of importance there should be a difference of opinion in the 
directorate, the private interest wishing to take one course and the 
public interest another. How should such a difficulty be solved? 
No doubt provision to meet this emergency will be embodied in the 
charter or other form of constitution under which the mixed under- 
taking is established. Recourse to the Courts would probably be 
dilatory and unsatisfactory. Provision might be made that in any 
case of difference where financial expenditure to a considerable 
extent or the necessity of raising new capital might be concerned no 
action shall be taken in the absence of agreement on the part of 
both interests, but this would probably fail to cover all possible 
causes of difference, and it might unduly hamper the progress of the 
undertaking. On the whole it would seem that the public interest, 
represented by the local authority, should prevail and that the 
authority should not have less than 51 per cent. of the voting power 
on the directorate. As an alternative a standing arbitrator might be 
appointed to whom all questions of difference might be referred. 

My information does not disclose that in practice difficulties of 
this nature actually arise. 

In this paper I have not dealt with a proposal for the constitution 
of a public company which shall be entirely owned and controlled by 
a local authority. Shortly stated, my view is that such a proposal 
would not be acceptable in this country. 

In speaking of alternative methods, I should like to have referred 
to the methods employed in establishing the Port of London Authority 
and the British Broadcasting Corporation. These methods do not 
come within the scope of this paper. I hope someone will take up 
that aspect of public administration and submit a paper upon it. 
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State Activity before Adam Smith 


By HERMAN Finer, D.Sc., Econ. Lond. 
I? is a widespread delusion that State activity and public adminis- 
tration are recent innovations. The truth, however, is that 
laissez faire was a local and temporary expedient, and a marked 
exception to the long and continuous history of State control. Half- 
an-hour’s quiet consideration of this fact serves to show how wide 
and intensive was the work of the State and its officials before the 
Wealth of Nations concided with, and partly caused, the more striking 
attempt at ‘‘ administrative nihilism.’’ It shows also that the success 
of official action depends upon the variously and delicately motived 
preparedness of society to obey, and that, however favourable all 
other conditions to the success of State activity, of cardinal import- 
ance is the existence of a sufficiently numerous and capable body of 
officials. 

Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations was the first systematic English 
treatise inimical to State activity, and until his time it seemed the right 
and proper policy for the State, through Parliaments or Kings and 
their servants, widely to regulate human activities. At least the 
grand protests were few, or drowned, and where they arose with an 
emphasis sufficient to cause a relaxation of the State’s control it was 
in the sphere of religion, though not of morals. 

Before the Middle Ages, Princes and Kings sought to regulate 
hunting and pasture rights, and the emergent State in the manorial 
system and its variants arranged and enforced the rotation of crops. 
Safety from foreign foes and peace wthin the country were consciously 
planned; military organization was established; courts of justice set 
up. Roads and bridges were built and local bodies of people legally 
compelled to maintain definite stretches thereof, under penalty. 
Boundaries were demarcated and stones set up as a sign.1 All this 
was rudimentary in conception and execution by modern standards; 
but the intentions are evident: to safeguard life, to establish an order 
in economic processes upon which people could reckon, and which 
would avoid bloody and wasteful conflict, to create means of com- 
munication, to set up that first and essential element of property, 


1Cunningham, The Growth of English Industry and Commerce, Vols. I and II, 
Part I, passim. ‘ 
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social security. As industry and trade developed the central autho. 
rity attempted to go further: inquisitions were made into the agricul- 
tural and other wealth of the country; the mintage of money was 
regulated by law; aliens, especially traders, received privileges and 
were made to pay towards the maintenance of the State; a tentative 
interference with foreign trade began. The prices of bread, ale, and 
cloth were regulated; and with prices, wages. The influence of the 
Church was tremendous, indirectly through its teachings and the 
prevalent state of belief, and directly because the earliest counsellors 
and secretaries of Kings were high dignitaries of the Church. The 
religious teachings of “‘ just price,’’? the ‘‘ common estimation ’’ of 
what a thing is worth in normal circumstances, had their practical 
manifestation in early industrial and commercial regulation and in 
the regulation of the gilds. And this development took place in 
England, and the countries that made up modern France and Ger- 
many.® How indeed could all this be otherwise in a nascent and 
religious society ? 

During and after the first sketching out of nation-wide regulation, 
and it is premature to speak of any real national administration, the 
towns took up the tale with energy, concentration and detail. It was 
here, in the municipality, that State control had its forerunner. The 
municipality was the sole licenser of traders at a time when none 
without such licence might trade, and strangers (that is people from 
outside the town) were subjected to minute restrictions; it petitioned 
the Crown against liberty of trade for aliens, and regulated the time, 
the place, the buildings, the stalls and commodities of markets. The 
scales, to prevent fraud, were public. All crafts and craftsmen were 
bound under its regulations and supervised by its officials in accord- 
ance with the complex relationship which bound the craft-gilds to 
the municipal bodies. It was the court of justice for trade disputes 
and violations of the common rules. Whereas the central authority 
simply commanded, and relied for the execution of its command upon 
an officialdom as yet entirely insufficient in numbers and competence 
to secure obedience, the towns were in danger of having too many 
and too competent (or at least too interfering officials), for there were 
many complaints. The quantities, qualities, prices and measures of 


2 Cf. St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, 2a, 2e, q. 77a, 1-4, and see the dis- 
cussion by W. J. Ashley, English Economic History and Theory, Vol. I, Chapter III; 
R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, Notes on Chapter I. 

3P. Boissonade, Life and Work in Medieval Europe, translated by E. Power, 
London, 1927, Book II, Chapter III; Cunningham, op. cit., Vol. I, passim. Upon the 
civic authorities rested, ‘‘ the great substance of poletyk provision, wise and discreet 
guydinge and surveying of all officers and others dependinge, concernynge the comune 
wele of the hole body of this worshipfull Toune and precincte of the same ’’,—cited 
W. J. Ashley, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 8. ere 

“Lipson, An Introduction to the Economic History of England. Cf. Tudor Economic 
Documents, London, 1924. Edited by R. H. Tawney and E. Power. Vol. I. Section II, 
Towns and Crafts, Numbers 8, 12, 17, 19, 20. 
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State Activity before Adam Smith 


the staple articles of diet and clothing were regulated, and the regula- 
tions maintained by an elaborate system of inspection. The middle- 
men of whom modern economic controversy is so full, had their 
precursors, the “‘ forestallers ’’ and ‘“‘ regrators,’’ but everything 
possible was done to expel them from their place between consumer 
and producer. Much charity to the poor, the sick and the orphaned 
was done by the town (as well as the Church) in this time before the 
State had begun to make widespread provision for them;* so also 
as regards education. 

For about one and a-half centuries from about 1400 to 1550 this 
system prevailed, by the test of its own principles, not inefficiently. 
It had the necessary conditions in its favour. Since the municipality 
at its largest was not populated by more than ten or twelve thousand, 
its character and possibilities could be known without difficulties 
insurmountable for those times: it was a unit calculable and supervis- 
able and manageable with the contemporary accounting methods, the 
man- and horse-power, and crude means of communication. Next, 
its vital and constituent parts were energetic self-governing organisa- 
tions; they were willing that certain regulations should be made and 
executed, and their nominees formed part of the governing body 
which established rules and appointed officials. Town government as 
a whole, and the gilds, acted within an almost closed and exclusive 
community. The town was the unit of loyalty: its external rivals 
emphasised the oneness of its own members. It had not to fear that 
its arrangements would be disturbed and shattered by such outside 
considerations as other towns and the central authority: it could 
plan in peace and plan ahead, and this gave it economic benefits 
which, naturally, were arguments for maintaining exclusiveness. A 
special independence and consciousness of solidarity existed, partly 
a spontaneous growth of fellow-feeling and partly, too, the result of 
the teachings of the Church. This feeling of solidarity, whatever its 
main cause, whether the consciousness of kind in economic and social 
benefits, or the Church’s doctrines,® as taught by a tremendous 
officialdom which played a part in popular life far outreaching any- 
thing we know to-day, was fundamental to the operation of municipal 
activities. It caused men to do and to suffer, to minister and accept 
ministration. The dominion of heavenly sanctions and the threats of 
hell ruled rights and duties; and council, company, official, crafts- 
man, trader and consumer submitted to a common rule. Submitted, 
not always; nor everyone; but there was a consensus the world has 

5E. M. Leonard, The Early History of English Poor Relief, Cambridge, 1900, 
Chapter III; S. and B. Webb, English Local Government : English. Poor Law History, 
London, 1927, Part I; F. R. Salter, Some Early Tracts on Poor Relief, London, 1926. 


6E. Troeltsch, Die Soziallehren der Christlichen Kirchen (Archiv fur Sozialwissen- 
schart und Sozialpolitik, Vols. XVI-XVITI). 
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not again known since the fall of religious conformity, the opening of 
the trading opportunities of the 16th century, and the development of 
national passions. 

To those who erroneously believe that the modern state alone has 
essayed the task of positive action in a wide sphere, the town life of 
the 14th to the middle of the 16th century may be indicated as an 
emphatically contradictory episode. And as soon as the wider terri- 
tory now known as the nation, but then as the ‘‘ realm,’’ ‘‘ common- 
weal ’’ or “‘ kingdom,”’ attained to a state of settled organisation in 
England, France and Prussia, and as soon as the rulers were well 
established on their thrones and became conscious of the possibilities 
of dominion, what had been done in the narrow area of the town 
was attempted for the nation. 

In France, even in the 15th century, the intervals of peace were 
occupied by the Kings on their unsteady thrones to guide and control 
industry and trade. It cannot be surprising that Kings of the 15th, 
16th, and 17th century should have thought themselves to be the 
terrestrial Providence. They fought for their power against the Pope 
himself, and won it. The first reaction of a King to the gospel of 
divine right is surely that he believes himself in a paternal relationship 
to his people. Indeed, the whole struggle between Kings and Popes, 
and then Kings and People, was conducted in theological terms in 
which God’s mercy and kindness, glory and power were postulated 
of the princes.’ These Kings were Gloriose, Serenitas, Clementia, 
Very Christian, Defenders of the Faith, Dei Gratia.8 This elemental 
potentiality of State activity was turned into reality by the desire for 
action, administration, and power whenever the King happened to be 
an energetic or ambitious man, or a youthful or malleable one, who 
could be influenced by spirited counsellors. So that until the roth 
century the history of State activity is very much a history of fitful 
and discontinuous efforts, good and bad plans succeeded each other 
by hazard, and efficient and inefficient organisation depended upon 
nature’s accidents. It was not until the Parliamentary age had pro- 
vided a method whereby the continuity of the projects of average men 
was sovereign, and when quasi-independent officialdom had been 

7J. N. Figgis, Studies in Political Thought from Gerson to Grotius and Carlyle, A 
History of Medieval Political Theory in the West. 


8 In later years when the theory of divine right was fully developed, in the maturity 
of its influence, Bossuet portrayed its features: God had established Kings as his 
ministers and through them reigned on earth, and for God they acted for the good. 
(J. B. Bossuet, Politique tivee des propres paroles de l’Ecriture sainie, Livre III, 
art. 2.) The power of God makes itself felt instantaneously from one extremity of the 
earth to the other, and thus, too, does the power of the King act all over the Kingdom. 
The royal authority holds the whole Kingdom in condition (or order) en etat, as God 
holds the world in order. From the prince all orders flow: they cause magistrates and 
captains, citizens and soldiers, provinces and armies by sea and by land to act in 
concert: the prince is the image of God, who, seated on his throne in the highest 
heavens, makes all nature function. 
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created, that State activity could proceed smoothly without desolating 
shocks and kaleidoscopic vicissitudes. But this lay in the future. 

In the 15th century the royal power in France entered into the 
control of economic life with gusto,? and a similar process was 
occurring in England. Rulers began to treat the country as a national 
area, not only as a war-making unit, but for collective control and 
regulation of economic and social affairs, whose domestic interests 
were harmonious, but whose international interests compelled an 
attitude of rivalry with other countries. In the late 15th century 
restrictions were put upon aliens, measures were taken to encourage 
English shipping, and arrangements were made to prevent the loss 
of money and bullion by exportation. It is interesting to notice that 
this policy was advised by the great merchants of London, as the 
French policy was advised by great French merchants and bourgeois, 
like Jacques Coeur and Cousinot, and towards the beginning of the 
16th century, by more systematic councils of administrators and men 
of affairs. 2 Wagrancy and mendicancy were brutally suppressed," 
or, at least, the legislation relating to the poor was savagely repres- 
sive. In the 15th century the aid of the English State to shipbuilding 
went beyond the mere passage of Navigation Acts for Kings per- 
sonally encouraged the building of large ships of design copied from 
the best foreign models.!2 Privileges were granted to those great 
purveyors of English fortune, the Merchant Companies. Ever and 
anon there was attention to the coinage, and there began that belief 
in the importance of gold and silver to the welfare, and even safety, 
of the country, which led in the 16th and 17th centuries to an obstinate 
belief in the doctrines known collectively as Mercantilism. 

The sense of solidarity, we may even say the sense of State, which 
had enabled the municipality to frame and execute its regulations, 
became in the 16th and 17th centuries a national consciousness. The 
generation and strengthening of the national spirit in the struggles 
between Pope and State, the disintegration of the old settled order 
by the Renaissance spirit, the awakening of enterprise and acquisi- 


8 The motives were mixed: The Crown wanted money and men: it therefore sought 
to encourage economic activity, expecting riches and population to follow: riches gave 
Tevenue and population, soldiers. Supervision would enable the luxury trades to be 
stamped out. If work were provided there would be social order, for vagrancy and 
mendicity would disappear. When Louis XI, Francis I and Henri II were concerned 
with the silk manufactures of Lyons and Toulouse (1467-1554), they proclaimed their 
motive to be, ‘‘ the very. great good which could come therefrom to the public thing,’’ 
in that men, women and children of all conditions who were without employment would 
be able to find therein a means of livelihood. (P. Boissonade, Le Socialisme d’etat, 
1453-1661, p. 9, Paris, 1927.) Measures of this kind—the regulation of prices, quality, 
manufactures, wages and such things—as numerous statutes declared, were designed to 
abolish ‘‘ changes and alterations and daily disputes ’’ (ibid., p. 10). 

10 Cunningham, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 310. 

1S. and B. Webb, English Local Government: English Poor Law History, Part I, 
Chapter VI. 

2 Cf. Cunningham, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 413. 
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tiveness by the discovery of lands and wealth in the Far East and 
Far West of the world, gave the power of attracting and directing 
human energies to the only unit big enough to enter into a struggle 
for possession, the nation with its area and population extended as 
far as possible. Even now, in an age of machine-guns, the world 
reckons in man-power; how much more so when the only mobile 
energy available was contained in the sinews of men and horses. The 
state of mind was one in which the desire for national power mingled 
with the sheer incomprehensibility of individual freedom, which 
might or might not, have regard to the needful power of the State. In 
England the rise of the desire for power is marked clearly by the 
reign of Henry VII; of him Bacon has said that, ‘‘ he bowed the 
ancient policy of this realm from consideration of plenty to con- 
sideration of power.’’# 

It was recognised that this caused private loss, that perhaps aggre- 
gate wealth was diminished; but what wealth there was was of the 
kind which ministered to national aggression and defence.'4 

It did not strike rulers or people that there was an alternative to 
national control of their lives and fortunes, that people could be let 
loose in the community. Indeed, in the directions in which that had 
been claimed and attempted in religious matters, in private jurisdic- 
tions, in provincial self-government, in the mobility of vagrants, what 
had been the result? Disaster on disaster, chaos upon chaos, violence, 
injustice, the destruction of order and property, the loss of national 
power, and civil and foreign Wars. Not till two centuries later, when 


13 History of Henry VII, Works VI, p. 95 (London Edition, 1870); Cunningham 
says, ‘‘ The keen national feeling which was thus evoked, and the desire to strengthen 
the power of England against all her rivals, affected the commercial and industrial 
legislation in every particular; on every hand private tastes and personal convenience 
had to give way to the patriotic duty of strengthening the nation. It was thus that 
men were required by law to eat fish all through Lent and twice a week throughout the 
year; they might not like fish, but by buying it they helped to encourage fishermen and 
thus indirectly to keep up a school for seamanship. Time-honoured sentiment had pre- 
ferred that the dead should be wrapped in linen, but public policy demanded that this 
sentiment should be set aside and that woollen should be used. And as in these matters 
so in everything else; current opinion demanded that private interest should be set 
aside, at once, in favour of an apparent public gain.’’ op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 479, 480. 


4 A petition of 1532 utters an everyday complaint: harbours important to the 
public weal and the safety of its navy had been ruined by the works of certain persons, 
more vegarding theiy own private lucre than the commonwealth and suertie of this 
Realme ’’; Tudor Economic Documents, edited by R. H. Tawney and E. Power, Vol. I, 
Section VII, 1. Considerations delivered to the Parliament, 1559: ‘‘ 14 Staple. That 
the Staple be removed from Middleburg, where it is now newly erected, into England 
. and kept in places appointed by the statute 27, Edward III, ch. 1, which will 
be for the reparations and maintenance of the havens and ports of the realm, without 
the Queen’s charge, which now that Calais is gone is chiefly to be looked to, and also 
for the increase of custom. To have it out of the realm iis for the profit of the Staplers 
and of the Prince where they keep their staple. . .’’; ibid., Vol. I. Section III, 6 
. ‘* That notwithstanding, many and sundrye covetous ‘and unsatiable persons, 
seking their onely lucers and gaynes, hathe and dayly dothe carye and convey innu- 
merable quantitie as well of Corne, Chese, Butter and other Victuall, as of Wood, out 
of this Realme into the parties beyonde the Seas; .. . For Remedie whereof, 
Tt may please your Highness that it may .be enacted. at ise 
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human passions, scientific discoveries, and the rise of rationalism, 
had sapped this primordial and complacent certitude, could the world 
fall, as the German political theorists of the turn of the 18th century 
said, into a state of ‘‘ atomisation.’”’ The political atom of the 16th 
to the end of the 18th century was not the individual person, but the 
nation or the State.% 


When in 1660 Jean-Baptiste Colbert became, at the age of 40, 
the right hand of Louis XIV, after years of apprenticeship in high 
office with Le Tellier and Mazarin, he found no blank sheet upon 
which to write the industrial and commercial politics which in later 
years were dignified by the name ‘‘ Colbertism.’’ He did not begin 
Colbertism, for both in his own country and others, State regulation 
of economic life was already a century old. Industries of military 
importance like the manufacture of artillery, gunpowder, ships, even 
the postal service, had been taken under the direct egis of the State; 
and the minting of money was made a State monopoly; trades with 
a great esthetic appeal, like silver or gold work, watch-making, fine 
textiles, glass, were strictly controlled by the State through the 
corporations, and for these, and the staple manufactures of textiles 
and iron work, the State had made arrangements which were intended 
as encouragements; privileges, financial assistance, orders, gifts, 
pensions for artists and inventors, protection against foreign com- 
petition, regulation of salaries, the attraction of foreign artisans, 
and the restrictions of emigration of skilled natives. That the State 
ought to do this had been elevated to a dogma rarely challenged; 
men like Henry IV, Sully, Richelieu, Mazarin, and Fouquet took 
these things for granted, and when they were not disturbed by the 
necessity of making war, applied themselves to making a social 
reality of the dogma . They wished, as the first-named said, “‘ to 
embellish and enrich ’’ the country. Richelieu said that ‘‘ sovereigns 
were not really powerful excepting in proportion to the abundance of 
wealth ’’ which came of manufactures and commerce.’® The great 

18 The State was everywhere active: in encouraging and discouraging industries, 
by prohibitions and bounties, privileges and monopolies; by sumptuary legislation 
calculated to cause the consumption of commodities whose increase was directly or 
indirectly productive of defensive or aggressive power; by legislation saying what might 
be worn by the various orders of society; by religious persecution or toleration; what 
should be manufactured, what grown, what eaten and the manner of dwelling-place 
were dictated by considerations of National power. Little by little the State slipped 
into the 17th century, the zenith of Colbertism in France and of mercantilism in England, 
and a little later was followed by the cameralism of the Germanic States. The funda- 
mental emotions of the people were stirred and played upon by the rulers (we mean the 
Kings and their various advisers, usually a little knot of men of finance and of affairs, 
for the people were little more than pawns in the game) who themselves were under 
their sway: national aggrandisement, religious piety, the desire for internal order and 


obedience, charity, and the desire for personal glory, power and wealth mingled with 
these public and divine considerations. 


16 Boissonade, Le Socialisme d’Etat (1453-1661), Paris 1927, p. 158. 
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economists of the day Barthelemy de Laffemas,!” and Antoine de 
Montchretien!® systematised their desires and needs and the inter- 
national condition of the time. In them the Mercantilist doctrine 
already attained maturity and vigour. 

Colbert, however, applied a financial and economic brain of the 
finest quality, and administrative ability of a peerless order, to the 
systematisation of the work of his precursors; he also gave it more 
extended application. This was not all. He made the system work 
by putting the proper pressure upon his colleagues and subordinates 
—and most were subordinates, even Louis XIV, his Sovereign—in 
Paris and throughout the Provinces. His administrative ability and 
methods are described in the chapters on French administration in 
the present writer’s forthcoming work; and it would be passing 
beyond the proper limits of this study to recount the measures Colbert 
prevailed upon the State to undertake, for they are easily accessible.” 
But we may indicate his essential ideas. 

France was to become strong in terms of international relations 
and of potential armed force. In war it was to have all the means 
of offence and defence in its own territory, and so, also, the necessary 
means of sustenance. Accordingly, the State must enumerate and 
evaluate the industries and the products of agriculture, and determine 
which were to be encouraged, which discouraged. By this means, 
and by means of a carefully arranged protectionist policy, the wealth 
of the country would increase, the measure of which was the taxable 
capacity of the country and the treasure retained in France and the 
King’s Treasury. The public welfare as interpreted by the govern- 
ment was paramount. French goods might be dearer and of a quality 
inferior to those available for import, they could not be allowed in if 
they affected French skill to provide its own naval equipment.” 


17 ** Sources des abus et monopoles glissés sur le peuple de France.’’ ‘‘ Trésors et 
vichesses pour mettre l'état en splendeur’’ (1598). ‘‘ Discours d’une liberté generale et 
vie heureuse pour le peuple ’’ (1601). 


18 ** Traicte de l conomie Politique ’’ (1601). 
18 The Theory and Practice of Modern Government. 


2 Clement, Histoire de Colbert, 2 vols., Paris, 1892, is the classic work; Lettres, 
Correspondance, &c., de Colbert; Depping, Correspondance Administrative sous le 
vegne de Louis XIV, Paris, 1850-55, and G. Martin, La Grande Industrie sous le regne 
de Louis XIV, Paris, 1899. 


21 It is significant, though the significance can be over-emphasized in an age when 
the Departments of State were not yet so well differentiated and autonomously organised 
as they are now, that the Controller-General of France, that is the supreme financial 
officer, was then, even until the Revolution, the master of all departments and most 
importantly the supreme master of the Intendants in the Provinces (see Viollet: Le Roi 
el ses Ministres; De Marcé, Controle des Finances, Vol. 1); de Lucay, Les Secretaires 
d' Etat. Fiscal needs and considerations dictated the course of trade and industry. 
The Controller—the fact is sufficiently clear from Colbert’s correspondence and from 
recent studies of French eighteenth-century administration—hung over the administra- 
tive apparatus of France like a mighty and ravenous spider, weaving schemes to its own 
profit, compelling the world to pay toll, upon which it nourished itself. 


2 Clement, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 280 
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What matter that under the protectionist regime this point of view, 
when universalised, involved the depression of agriculture and the 
suffering of the rural population? And contemporary opinion seemed 
not greatly hostile. When all the States pursued the same methods, 
why not France? Venice even assassinated skilled workers who 
obdurately pursued their craft in foreign countries; Colbert stopped 
short of that, but he imprisoned and took the family of the culprit as 
hostages. But under Colbert’s own rule no privilege or encourage- 
ment was granted where a corresponding benefit to the public was 
not forthcoming, and freedom was not to be trammelled unless fresh 
skill could be obtained thereby, nor would a monopoly be granted 
unless it showed profitable use. Spurious regulation came only 
after Colbert.” 

The difficulties under which the system laboured were immense. 
The administrative difficulties are treated in a special chapter. 
Nothing save Colbert’s indefatigable ardour and resolution could 
have sustained that mighty enterprise, and nothing save that did. 
Yet even so, Colbert suffered many disappointments. Too often the 
regulations were broken, or when kept, did not bring prosperity. The 
workers, it was said, are lazy, and spend their time tippling (how 
often does this theme recur in English 17th and 18th century 
history !);2° then Colbert forbad the sale of eatables or drinkables 
except during the dinner hour on work days. People who received 
subventions spent them for their own satisfaction; Colbert spurred on 
the inspectors-general and the intendants to examine the state of 
manufactures and the causes of their decline, but without wholesale 
imprisonment his admonitions could do little good. How difficult, 
too, to set the head of Colbert upon the shoulders of manufacturers 
so that these might be able always to cope with the change of circum- 
stances, and not at once to run to the State for help.2”. And when 


2 Cf. Clement, Vol. I, p. 282, f.n.:—‘‘ If we cannot avoid letting foreigners have 
our money, it ought not to be for anything but what comes from outside the kingdom, 
like spices, which have to be sought in far-off lands or to be obtained from the Dutch. 
As for the rest we might do without them and see to it that luxury does not tempt us to 
act so prejudicially to the State.’’ (From a volume attributed to Courtilz de Sandras, 
published in 1694, entitled Testament politique de messire Jean Baptiste Colbert. 

% Clement, op. cit., p. 315. 

2G. Martin, La Grande Industrie en France sous le Regne de Louis XV, Paris, 
3900, pp. 23-30. 

% Marshall, The English Poor in the Eighteenth Century, London, 1926, pp. 34, 249. 

27 Cf, Letter, 2nd October, 1671, to the Intendant of Montpellier (Clement, op. cit., 
Vol. I, p. 318): ‘‘ It is impossible to avoid vicissitudes in these establishments from 
time to time, and if those who manage them have no enterprise to find other raw 
materials when some are lacking, there is no authority and assistance that can supply 
this lack . . . and you should observe that merchants never apply themselves to 
surmount, by their own industry, difficulties they encounter in commerce, as long as 
they hope to find easier ways by the royal authority; that is why they have recourse 
to you to get some advantage at any rate, by making believe the entire failure of their 
menufacture.”’ 
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insufficient help was given, these manufacturers took the next easy 
course to maintain their profits; they sent inferior goods abroad, that 
is, they contrived a present and personal benefit at the cost of the loss 
of reputation which ultimately must have ruinous effect upon them 
and upon the State. Then Colbert must worry his local officials into 
““ applying themselves energetically to discover the means to rectify 
this manufacture, in order that no cloth shall be sent to Echelles 
which is not of good quality,* for the bad quality had disparaged 
French cloth, while that of other nations had acquired an enhanced 
reputation. Nor could the statesman avoid extending the power and 
privilege of the craft corporations; for if it were deemed necessary to 
control individual activities by reference to a settled public standard 
then the machinery must be devised, and before the advent of a 
regular professional civil service systematically organised industrial 
and commercial corporations were essential. Moreover, they paid 
fees. The corporations grew strong, proud and conceited, and the 
public welfare became strongly confused with their own profits.” 
The many official examiners of the quality, dimensions and price of 
their cloth could not prevail against their independence of spirit and 
subtle ways. The consumer had no free choice between the products 
of a multiude of free competitors, and his judgment of quality was 
almost useless, for he had no alternative. The State was, therefore, 
obliged to become teacher of industrial processes and issue instruc- 
tions, for example, about dyeing (1671), and the technical instructions 
were preceded by a grandiose eulogium of colour. Imprisonment, 
fines, confiscations, destruction of inferior goods—in short, brute 
force were the ultimate sanctions of Colbert’s regulations. Some 
intendants were unwilling to punish masters and workmen when these 
did no worse than make goods which the public was eager to buy. 
Colbert came down heavily upon such trepidation: ‘‘ I have always 
found manufacturers obdurate in their errors and abuses. But, when 
one employs authority to obtain the execution of the new regulations, 
they see their manufactures sensibly increase . . . .’’8! His Majesty’s 
name is invoked. For the question is clear: what ought to constitute 
the power of the State, the aggregate profits of free action by the 
citizens, or the product of a State plan to which individuals must 
adapt themselves, or failing that, be forcibly adapted? Colbert vents 
his heart about this stiff-necked generation to an intendant of Langue- 
doc: ‘‘ all merchants desire a complete liberty in all that concerns 


% Ibid., Vol. I, p. 319. 

28 Martin Saint Leon, Histoire des Corporations de Metiers, 3rd Edition, Paris, 1922, 
Book IV, Chapter III, Books V and VI; Levasseur, Histoire des Classes Ouvrieres et de 
lV’ Industrie en France, 1789-1870, 2nd Edition, Paris, 1903, Vol. I, Chapter I, pp. 19-27; 
P. Boissonade, op. cit., Chapter IX. 

30 Babeau, La Ville sous lancien Régime, Paris, 1880, Book V, Chapter III. 

31 Clement, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 327. 
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State Activity before Adam Smith 


their trade, particularly in regard to manufactured goods, of which 
they are always wanting to change and retrench the lengths, widths, 
and qualities, out of consideration for a small profit which they will 
make and which tends to the entire ruin of manufactures, the most 
important point about which is, in a State as flourishing and as great 
as ours, to make them always equal in quality, width and length.”’ 
“ Be careful,’’ he says to another, ‘‘ that you are severe with these 
merchants, who never care for the general good so long as they can 
get a pretty private profit.’’®? 

We need not continue this description. The intention, method, 
conditions and consequences of Colbertism are clear. In default of 
a perfect coincidence between the desires of the governed and the 
statesmen, the latter must generate the desires. If they cannot 
generate the desires, they must at least compel the behaviour appro- 
priate to their own wishes. To this they need a system, and the 
co-operation of men and women; their own servants who will search, 
detect, discover, denounce and apply sanctions. The sanctions must 
raise neither much popular revolt nor official disobedience. And into 
the issue must be thrown considerations of national glory, professional 
honour, earthly and celestial rewards, and the name ineffable—either 
God, His Majesty, le Roi Soleil, the Republic . . . . A later chapter 
shows how Colbertism as a system of administration slipped in the 
18th century into its sixth age, lean and slippered, whistling in its 
sound, how it was smitten with sterility for lack of great practitioners 
like the master, and servants as responsive as his. Towards the end 
of the 18th century oblivion threatened it under the Physiocrats’ 
concerted attacks. 


Mercantilism. 


In the reign of Elizabeth the State put on the pressure of its regu- 
lating authority to an intense degree. The Statute of Artificers 
sought to regulate conditions of apprenticeship, choice of employment 
and pay, and the Justices of the Peace were made local administra- 
tors.23 At the end of the reign the poor relief system which had 
previously been without form was given a permanent administrative 
locus in the parish and the sources of relief were made an obligatory 
tax. The Privy Council was continuously devising ways and means 
to maintain an enterprising and well-ordered social and economic 
system, and a man like William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, of keen and 
wide intellect, and supreme administrative ability, who holding office 
under Elizabeth for 26 years after distinguished service in the two 
previous reigns, was able to give the nationalist system of economics 


82 1682, Cf. ibid., Vol. I, p. 328. n 
33 Cf. Beard, Office of the Justice of the Peace in England. 
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an impulse and continuity hitherto lacking. In his career and his 
policy and methods we see almost the Colbertian phenomenon, pre- 
ceding its personal inventor.* The spontaneous behaviour of the 
people was turned into channels which would produce a great Navy; 
forestry, and, in its interest, the linen and hemp industries were 
regulated (and Ireland incidentally sacrificed) ;* fisheries were encou- 
raged so that more and better sailors might be bred;*° the corn trade 
was regulated to foster maritime trade.3’ For the public good (not in 
the sense of power, now) the internal trade in corn was regulated, and 
tillage and cattle-breeding encouraged. And away beyond the seas 
Colonies were being acquired, as France, Holland, and Spain were 
acquiring them, though the methods and ends differed among the 
colonising countries.** In the 17th century the system reached its 
theoretical apogee, while its practice continued into the 1oth.*? 

It subordinated trade to this essential idea, that the national wel- 
fare, as an entity over and above the aggregate welfare of its indi- 
viduals, was of paramount importance. It made for a condition in 
which the State was enormously active in forbidding some things and 
encouraging others, an activity which led to the trade wars of the 17th 
and 18th centuries. It is easy to make too much of the Mercantilist 
theories as a stage in the development of economic thought, and such 
works as Schmoller’s famous essay upon the Mercantile System, 
tend to enhance unduly the importance of this phase. But even to 
him the Mercantile system is a branch of administrative activity 
rather than a body of economic doctrine, and from the point of view 
of the political scientist the importance attached thereto by Schmoller 
and also by Max Weber is justified.4! For the Mercantile System was 
a tremendous complex of State activity the establishment of which 
was dependent upon a special and significant stage in national con- 
sciousness; its effectiveness was dependent upon the quality and 


34 Colbert was not born till some twenty years later and did not begin his real work 
until over half a century after Burleigh died. 

33 Tudor Economic Documents, Vol. I, Section IV, No. 9: Vol. II, Section II, 
No. 6, par. 19: Vol. II, Section VI, No. 7. 

36 Jbid. Vol. II, Section II, Numbers 6, 8, 10. 

37 Jbid., Vol. II, Section II, No. 6, para. 17; see also Cunningham, op. cit., Vol. II, 
Part I, Section IV, The Regulation of the Corn Trade. 

38 Beer, The Origins of the British Colonial System, 1518-1660, New York, 1908; 
Robinson, The Development of the British Empire, Cambridge, Mass., 1922; Hardy, 
Histoire de la Colonisation Frangaise, Paris, 1928; W. C. Abbott, The Expansion of 
Europe, 2 Vols., London, 1919. . : 

89 The great merchants who guided the affairs of the rich and powerful companies 
privileged to trade at home and abroad naturally had influence with the government in 
a day when the peculiar economic theory known as mercantilism prevailed. The 
Government desired international strength: the merchants agreed that they alone could 
give it, and to prove that they could they became vocal in pamphlets on the processes 
and importance of England’s foreign trade. Cf. Mun, England’s Treasure by Forraign 
Trade, 1630, published 1664. 

4G. Schmoller, Umrisse und Untersuchungen zur Verfassungs-Verwaltungs—und 
Wirtschafts—geschichte besonders des Preuszischen Staates im 17 und 18 Jahrhundert, 
Leipzig, 1898, I, ‘‘ Das Merkantilsystem in seiner historischen Bedcutung.”’ 

41M. Weber, General Economic History, translated by F. H. Knight, London, 
Chapter XXIX, c. 
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State Activity before Adam Smith 


strength of that consciousness. And when the latter was weakened 
by the moral tenets and intellectual perception of the late 18th 
century, the manufacturing developments at the end of that century, 
and the influence of Adam Smith’s work, the whole system was seen 
as a huge, obsolete, hateful, and ineffective arrangement to be 
abolished as soon as possible. For the standpoint had changed, and 
although Adam Smith inclined his head in homage towards a doctrine 
which in earlier times had had a potent influence, ‘‘ that defence is of 
more importance than opulence.’’ the rest of his large work was 
written as though he believed that opulence was more important than 
defence. But the prevailing opinion now was that individual freedom 
to find the highest good known and attainable was better than either 
as a fundamental rule of life in the State. 


Cameralism.*? 

That general scheme of values in which the interest and the 
activity of the State were so extolled, and exalted in France by the 
merchants, notables, and the Colbertian servants of absolute Kings in 
England, and by currency experts, merchants and Ministers in a 
royal-parliamentary system, was in the Germanic States made the 
foundation of political life by the Princes, the Estates, and the civil 
servants active in the primitive public Departments, known as 
Chambers of Finance. The form of administration through the 
chambers gave rise to a definite branch of knowledge, taught at the 
Universities in the 18th century, called Cameralia, and the body of 
knowledge elaborated by rulers of the State, to govern in accordance 
with certain elementary doctrines regarding the power of the prince 
and the extent of his dominion over the people, was called 
Cameralism. These elementary doctrines were not the same in the 
18th century as they were in the 16th or 17th; a continuous develop- 
ment goes on, and whereas the technique of government in the earlier 
centuries was subservient to a vague notion of power and defence of 
the country, or the glory of the prince, the 18th century saw a close 
approach to the well-being of the people. However, it is sufficient to 
say here that Cameralism began with the definition of the purpose of 
the State by a little knot of rulers, and then proceeded to deduce rules 
of administration for practice upon the subjects. It constructed, 
mainly from experience, since the Cameralists were professors 
become civil servants or civil servants become professors, the institu- 
tions, devices and activities needed by the State to make its purposes 
declared and undeclared effective in terms of human behaviour. The 


42 G. Marchet, Studien uber die Entwicklung der Verwaltungslehre in Deutschland, 
von der zweiten Halfte des 17 bis zum Endedes 18 Jahrhunderts 1885; W. Roscher, 
Geschichte der National Oekonomik in Deutschland, Munchen, 1874; K. Wolzendorff, 
Der Polizeigedanke des Modernen Staats, Breslau, 1918; A. W. Small, The Cameralists, 


Chicago and London, 1909. 
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purpose of the State as a unity was prior, in their eyes, to the indi- 
vidual purposes of those who dwelt within the State. 16th century 
Cameralists like Obrecht were actuated very much by the postulate 
that the prince’s treasury was the supreme consideration in deter- 
mining State activity,4* in the middle of the 17th century Seckendorff 
swung between the idea that the end of government was ‘‘ to maintain 
the sovereign power and dignity ’’ of the rulers, and to benefit the 
people,** a century later the emphasis is even more upon the people’s 
welfare for Zincke says, ‘‘ the more a prince, by observance of this 
duty (the application of means for the common good) is able to 
promote his own and his country’s welfare and more satisfied con- 
dition the greater will he be. For herein is to be found the true 
ground of the external greatness of a prince ’’ and on the threshold 
of the French Revolution it took all the ingenuity of the latest 
Cameralists, Justi and Sonnenfels, to avoid destroying the very plat- 
form of their profession, absolute monarchy and State control: for, 
could one be certain that the happiness of the people, postulated by 
Justi, and the ‘‘ separate best of the individual,’’ or the ‘‘ general 
best of the community ’”’ postulated by Sonnenfels, could not be 
attained better by less State activity and more spontaneous enterprise 
by individuals and freely combining groups? 

However, the rulers of the 17th and 18th century Germanic States 
were not troubled by scruples of this kind, nor were their henchmen 
in the Departments and the Universities, or their subjects, disturbed 
by such doubts as to form any serious challenge to the system. Those 
years were years of extending territories and dominion, and defence 
of what was won and arrangements to recover what had been lost, 
the suppression of ancient local privileges, of passage from a local 
to a wider, ultimately, to a State economy. A widely circulating 
currency had to be made, galling local tolls destroyed, revenue 
acquired, religious disputation pacified, industry encouraged and 
commerce re-established after the desolation of years of religious war; 
and foreign countries like Holland, France and England, not to speak 
of the great Italian trading cities, already provided a glorious model. 
If the Prince were dissolute and brutal he needed a large revenue, 
and the Cameralists schemed and acted to make the land rich in 
taxable resources; if the Princes lived for the aggrandisement of their 
State and took an actual part in administration as in Prussia, where, 
indeed, they were the practical heads of the Civil Service and the 
Army, then these took the initiative and put pressure upon the 
Cameralists. 


43 A. W. Small, op. cit., p. 46. 

4 Tbid., p. 85 ff. 

4 Ibid., p. 251. But notice how in the subsequent sentence the fiscal motif re- 
enters: ‘‘ The greater he becomes, however, the more must he have ready means, and 
consequently the more must he endeavour to procure, to guard, and to apply the same.’’ 
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State Activity before Adam Smith 


The result was that little by little the people were overlaid with a 
vast web of stern rules, and almost every action was subject to 
detailed regimentation.*® The Prussian State of the late 17th and 18th 
century became the arch-type of Polizeistaat or police-State, the 
meaning of which is not that the State was policed in the narrow sense 
of the word, but that it was administered in the sense used by German 
administrators and thinkers to denote government—Polizei or (earlier) 
Policey.™ Its product was an expert Civil Service recruited by 
examination in administrative and economic science and practical 
exercises, and special schools as at the University of Halle to teach 
the candidates. 

Its quintessence was State regulation over as wide a field of life 
as the rulers believed themselves justified in controlling; and in the 
nature of the Germanic States of the 18th century, in the nature of 
the political thought the economic needs and the metaphysical back- 
ground, this implied State activity on a very wide scale. 


Eighteenth Century Benevolence. 

Then arrived the age of enlightened and benevolent despotism, 
despotism for the good of the State and the individual, and the 
Fredericks and the Frederick Williams of Prussia were its leading 
exponents. But the Cameralists supplied two things lacking else- 
where: (I) a logical and detailed programme for the application of 
the essential doctrines; they maintained a tradition, developed further 
an already long series of treaties, and taught the old and the new to 
generations of students at the Universities, and (2) they also insisted, 
as never elsewhere, upon the needs for administrative organisation 
and a Civil Service with qualities consciously and deliberately chosen 
and adapted to the work. The result was that the Prussian people 
had the satisfaction of knowing that their State was well and honestly 
administered, more so than elsewhere, for the virtue was relative; 
but they were obliged to suffer restrictions which became so galling 


46 This is treated with great acumen by Wolzendorff, op. cit. 

47 This meant according to the Cameralist Justi (Small, op. cit., p. 440) who spent 
a good deal of time upon its definition, ‘‘ The science governing the various occupations 
according to the purpose of the state.’’ The same writer said further, (1) Two uses of 
the term Policey are common to-day; first and most generally, ‘‘ all measures in the 
internal affairs of the country through which the general fortune of the state may be 
more permanently founded and increased, the energies of the state better used, and in 
general the happiness of the community promoted. . . In the narrower sense we 
understand by Policey everything which is requisite for the good ordering of civic life, 
and especially the maintenance of good discipline and order among the subjects, and 
promotion of all measures for the comfort of life and the growth of the wealth-pro- 
ducing class. 

43K. Wolzendorff, op. cit.; P. Ardascheff, Les Intendants de Province sous 
Louis XVI, Paris, 1909, pp. 195, 213, f.n., p. 213: ‘‘ L’amour de la patrie, Vamour du 
Lien public, dit un contemporain, est une phrase qui se trouve dans la bouche de tout 
le monde ’’; p. 213 f.n. (41) ‘‘ Le mot de bien faisance est moderne et il n’y a pas un 
demi-siecle qu’on entendait, en parlant de la charite, qu’un acte de devotion est le 
produit d’un sentiment religieux.”’ 
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that poets and dramatists cried out against them in works which 
achieved the widest popularity. The doctrine of the Police State or 
Benevolent Despotism is also the commonly accepted code of France 
and England in the same century; but in England the doctrine of 
State activity was not extended and carried out as in France and 
Prussia, because while these countries had a professional civil service 
spread over the country and actuated by the central authority, 
England carried out her policy of State interference mainly with 
reference to foreign trade and the acquisition and development of 
colonies, while her domestic administration was, in its higher 
branches, given up to the mercies of the ignorant, slothful and cor- 
rupt, and unpaid officers and J.P.’s of towns, counties and parishes, 
and the foppish wastrels and their underlings in Westminster and 
Whitehall. 


The Foundations of Success, and its Price. 


We are interested to hear the answer to two questions arising out 
of the systems of State activity we have described. First, what were 
their spiritual foundations, and second, what practical effect did they 
have? The first question is easy to answer, that is, it is easy to 
enumerate the influences; but it is difficult to ascribe to each its 
proper weight. The State was new, it had but recently emerged out 
of the agonies of combat, and even in the 18th century that process 
of violent aggrandisement was not yet ended. In such a condition 
men’s fears of authority, and their patriotic hopes in it, form 
a reservoir of energy from which sacrifices can be drawn, even 
if those sacrifices are not strictly related to the aims and ends of 
conquest and defence. The things which would not be brooked in the 
ordinary State of peace and peaceful mind, restrictions under which 
the temper would grow impatient in the normal course of industry 
and life, are pushed through by the body of psychic forces to which 
we give the collective name patriotism, and the burden becomes a 
joy since it is felt that fulfilment is achieved. All this is bound up to 
some extent with the person of the King who is said to be the Vic- 
torious, the Wise, the Peace-maker, or the Saint, Magnificent, Great, 
Just, or ‘‘ of Blessed Memory,”’ the Philosopher, and who certainly 
lives in an atmosphere, and amidst a ceremonial, in which all virtues 
are magnified, while vices are sedulously hidden from the populace 
of their own day to enrich the reading of a later generation. 

In the centuries of which we have been speaking the State entered 
a field in which the extent of its territory and population was a 
singularly important condition of success in the things men wanted; 
international mercantile and colonial success, and the regulation of 
domestic conditions to ensure this. The offensive and defensive con- 
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sciousness, the winged sense of national aspiration, the thrilling 
knowledge that there were conquerable lands beyond the seas of 
which men had not dreamed but a few years before, impelled men to 
obedience and loyalty. And, then, in the infancy of any organisation, 
things are done and suffered which maturity alone will condemn and 
amend. What was the alternative to State activity? The very things 
which men feared and hated—localism and regulation by over-mighty 
individuals.*° The choice among alternatives can only come when there 
are alternatives, and at the origin of things there are, by hypothesis, 
none; only time can bring them. Since possibilities other than State 
activity had not yet acquired the power of theories well thought-out 
and widespread, there was little possibility of comparison, and without 
this possibility criticism is lamed and halting. The State enjoyed the 
benefits of this almost complete consensus of opinion. This itself was 
only part of a much wider state of mind, that of the Ages of Faith. 
The Church was still the paramount educator of youth, the English 
State indeed gave the Church of England the monopoly of it.* 
‘““ Man,”’ in Kant’s words, “‘ had not yet made his exit from the state 
of his self-made minority.’’ Traditions and authority still ruled the 
mass of men and women: to question Church and State was a rarity 
indulged in only by a handful of philosophers (who took good care 
to keep within certain bounds), and irresponsible hole-in-the-corner 
people tolerated as Sacred Lunatics. 

Perhaps we have not yet sufficiently emphasised two other 
conditions which produced State activity. One was the fiscal 
needs of the government; the other the pressure of commercial 
and industrial people who pursued their own interests, consciously 
or unconsciously, under cover of claims that the nation would 
benefit. The first condition is quite patent in French policy and in 
German cameralism; the royal treasury and its deficits were the 
measure of State interference. I doubt, however, whether in these 
countries the rulers let themselves be swayed by the interests of 
their mercantile classes. There, State activity was, indeed, the 
activity ordained by those who were the legal governors of the State; 
and the secret or open influence of others was strictly subordinated 
to public policy, especially as this so often coincided with the fiscal 
needs arising out of the wars and ostentatious court life (in France, 
not in Prussia) of the 17th and 18th centuries. In England, the 
second condition-—the pressure of the mercantile classes—played a 
greater part in moulding State activity than it did in other countries. 


50 Cf. Wolzendorff, op. cit. 

5\Cf. Beard, The Rise of American Civilisation, 2 Vols., New York, 1928; J. Fiske, 
The Beginnings of New England, London, 1889; Parrington, Main Currents in American 
Thought, New York, 1927, Vol. I, 1620-1800, The Colonial Mind; C. Aubertin, L’esprit 
public au XVIIIe siecle, Paris, 1873. 

52 R. H. Gretton, The English Middle Class, London, 1917, Chapters V, VI. 
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The merchants, besides being powerful because they were rich, had 
the ear of the governing councils, directly or indirectly, because they 
had representation in Parliament. London played a greater part in 
the life of England than Paris in France, or the various capitals 
of the Germanic States in the surrounding areas. The City was not 
confined to the Court, the Theatre or Literature, or Scientific 
Academies, but went further and deeper into the national life owing 
to its commercial pre-eminence. Merchants buzzed about West- 
minster and the Palace, and they, and the great families, so far 
from being subordinate to the Crown, had in 1688 subordinated the 
Crown to themselves. And they could get their way and mould State 
activity because they had seized the State from the Crown, and had 
not yet themselves become subject to the whole people. 


Even as these conditions secured for the State that general 
obedience which is its very life, others were arising which eventu- 
ally penetrated Leviathan and dispersed its ancient elements, and 
of these we shall speak later. 

Another question has yet to be answered. Were the regulations 
effective: how much success did they have? What hindered that 
success? No answer can be given until the question is made more 
precise. When we ask, did they achieve their object? there is the 
broader object and the narrower. The broader object was said to 
be national strength obtained through national wealth. But this 
aim is constituted of a tremendous number of ingredients—the 
balance of trade, the increase of population, the manufacture of 
certain articles in sufficient quantities to ensure adequate defence 
in war, and so on. No exact inquiry has ever been made into the 
effect of the mercantile regulations upon these things. We know, 
generally, that all countries prospered in those times, but the causes 
of prosperity—the growth of knowledge and the increased inter- 
national division of labour—were so powerful that this was possible 
even if the regulations were economically unsound. It is certain 
that all countries lost much in aggregate welfare in order that they 
might be well-off in some particular aspects, in the possession of 
certain manufactures, of colonies, and, in the case of France and 
England, of large and well-equipped navies. This is certain: that 
we cannot find any widespread challenge to the policy. Whether 
these things could have been obtained with less expenditure and 
dissatisfaction is another question, and one that has not been 
answered by economic historians in the kind of detail which alone 
would be of any use to us. It was only with a tremendous struggle 
that anything was done at all. Generally, there was no spontane- 
ous obedience to the demands of the State, and the State was com- 
pelled to explain itself and reprove its citizens or officials in 
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preambles to the statutes, and thus seek obedience.®® Statute after 
statute complained that the previous ones had not been properly 
kept : statute after statute added detail to the rules in the expecta- 
tion of securing obedience or, at least, understanding thereby. 
Officials were indispensable, and in all countries Customs officials 
became the watchdogs of import and export regulations. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that they were perhaps the best hated 
officials of all.5* But the inspectors of industries of various kinds 
were not less mocked and deceived wherever possible. In France 
and Prussia, State activity at home was taken seriously and 
carried out by professional administrators; in Prussia by expert 
and specially trained men. In England, amateurism prevailed in 
the local justices and in the government of the towns, and the poor 
law in the 18th century is an eloquent testimony to the insufficiency 
of amateurism at that time and in the circumstances, and an illus- 
tration of the fact that the success of the activity of the State, like 
that of any individual, depends upon the ability of those who per- 
form it. English policy was successful through unscrupulous 
sacrifice of Ireland, the winning of several wars which brought rich 
colonies, and the marvellous maritime situation of the country. To 
this success the Navigation Acts contributed, and these were 
executed in proportion as people realised that national and indi- 
vidual prosperity depended upon them—a matter upon which it 
was easy to convince an Englishman of the time, for it could not 
be gainsaid that Great Britain was an island, and this is a concrete 
major premise easily seized by even the most stupid. But this 
immediate success was bought by methods which had not taken 
into account an ultimate possible loss—the loss of the American 
Colonies and all that came of that in war, commercial embargoes 
and destruction of shipping. The State can often win its way, as a 
private individual can, if it is ready to make the future pay for the 
present, and both may stumble into such a course by accident with- 
out the deliberate intention of setting present gains and losses against 
those of the future. If Colbert, Cromwell, Greville, Frederick the 
Great, the Kings of France and their adversaries could have fore- 
seen all the consequences of their policy, they might have pursued 
other ends; but such knowledge is possible only when experience 


83 This is observable in the English Statute book, and though the preambles were 
originally remnants of the petitions by Parliament to the Crown for the grant of redress, 
they continued into a later age when they were made to subserve a different purpose. 
In France in the 18th century ordinances and laws, central and local, were given 
preambles deliberately designed to teach and persuade the public. 


54 The full exposition is given in the work, Theory and Practice of Modern Govern- 
ment, already referred to. 

55 Schmoller, op. cit., VIII, Die preuszischen Seidenindustrie im 18 Jahrhundert und 
ihre Begrundung durch Friedrich den Croszen. 
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and science are at hand to teach: and even these have their limita- 
tions, not to mention those of the minds of men who are to apply 
the knowledge. We cannot exactly measure those limitations, but 
we know that they exist: and in proportion to their magnitude the 
activity of the State is seemingly successful until the day a reasoned 
balance is struck. 

The activity of the French State was fairly successful; but at 
what cost? At the cost of its officials, who were recruited in an 
infamously wasteful fashion; at the cost of such oppression of the 
peasantry, whose agriculture was deemed inferior to the glory of 
manufactures, commerce and colonies, that its only issue could be 
violent revolution and not palliatives like those offered in the two 
decades before 1789. At the cost of such crude repression, fines, 
imprisonments, litigation, as to develop a mistrust and hatred of 
public administration hardly eradicable from the Frenchman, it 
seems, even now, however much he may agree with State activity 
as'a theory. At the cost (according to some authorities) of relax- 
ing all trust in self-government.*® But these are great prices: 
though there is no way of computing them in francs. Further, we 
have to consider that several generations of French men, women 
and children were obliged to live under a restrictive régime which, 
as far as we can tell, diminished the total aggregate welfare pos- 
sible in a spontaneously developing individualism. Had the total 
resources of the country been less above the minimum subsistence 
level than they actually were, we are entitled to ask: would the 
classes who had to pay for the soaring welfare of commerce have 
been able to stand the cost without an earlier revolt? We may 
ask, too, would not manufactures and commerce, if left to them- 
selves, have better satisfied the originators of restrictive schemes if 
those could have observed the. long-run outcome? But we cannot 
answer these questions with exactitude. 


From Obedience to Challenge. 

When men had experienced these things for a couple of centuries 
doubts of their wisdom began to arise. The general tendency of 
thought became rational and individualistic; where, before, it had 
been traditional and social, it now became, to use a term which 
has passed into quite general currency, utilitarian. The Absolute, 
whereby men judge of temporal things, changed its nature: until 
the middle of the 18th century it had been for the mass of people 
an end inseparably connected with that social entity called the 
State; now the Absolute became charged with individual values.*” 


88 De Tocqueville, L’ Ancien Régime et la Revolution, Paris, 1856; Buckle, History 
of Civilisation in England, New Edition, London, 1878. 


87 Bonar, Philosophy and Political Economy, 3rd Edition, 1922. 
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The Enlightenment rose and spread: people ceased to believe, as 
before, in miracles: books abounded on the Order of Nature, wits 
like Voltaire laughed royal and religious nonsense out of men’s 
hearts, philosophers like Christian Wolff (whose work began with 
a picture of the Rising Sun spreading its enlightening rays upon a 
world dwelling in obscurity) systematized the results of this mental 
revolt. Rousseau conceived of society as originally and rightly 
atomized (if society is a possible notion when it is so composed), 
and that men—the atoms—entered into the modern State for their 
sins, which increased in proportion as they remained in it. But 
what was most important in this teaching was the emphasis it placed 
upon the individual man as the sovereign creator of the State. And 
Kant himself crowned all by his worship of man’s rational nature, 
and, catching fire from Rousseau, dedicated his talents to the gospel 
of Progress achievable in the State through man’s dynamic and indi- 
vidual reason. In England, Locke had been at once a creator of 
doctrines which came to be included in men’s everyday mental 
equipment and subservient to the doctrines which this equipment 
created. His was the ruling doctrine. that the State was posterior 
to the welfare of the individual, and its sovereign power legitimately 
limited by the will of its individual members. And Hume’s 
sceptical mind paved the way for social teachings even more shatter- 
ing to the pretensions of the State than Locke’s. In brief, however 
much all these thinkers differed among themselves, they collectively 
encouraged certain definite attitudes of mind, the principal features 
of which were, first, a belief that more freedom for the individual 
and less State activity would be socially fruitful, and, second, that 
man, guided by individual reason and untrammelled by authority, 
would, by the unfolding of his nature, attain to a state of perfection. 
This second part of the general belief we know as the doctrine of 
Progress. These beliefs have suffered strange vicissitudes since their 
formulation, but they still nominally rule the society and the state- 
craft of to-day. We have to ask what influence they had upon 
the development of State activity. At different stages and in 
different places they had different effects, though their first general 
effect was to encourage practical and theoretical movements sub- 
versive of despotic government, and their more lasting influence to 
add to State activity and the development of public administration 
and the Civil Service. One thing is clear: that even as the doctrines 
of Luther tended to disintegrate the hierarchy of the Church, and 
to make each individual person his own priest, so the new doctrines 

88 Bury, The Idea of Progress, London, 1921, with which compare C. Bell, Civilisa- 


thon: An Essay. London, 1928; O. Spengler, Der Untergang des Abendlands, 1922; 
The Decline of the West, 2 Vols., translated by C. F. Atkinson, London, 1928. 
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of the State tended to disintegrate its hierarchy, actual and potential, 
of officials, and to make each individual person his own civil servant. 
But not for long: in less than a half a century from the date of 
publication of the Wealth of Nations, factory and poor law inspectors 
were established in England, the most individualised of all existing 


States. 
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American Office Management 


By Myra Curtis 

Superintendent of Women Staff, Post Office Savings Bank 

\Paper read before the Institute of Public Administration, 

February, 1932 | 

daar nai I should begin by removing any idea suggested by the 

title of my paper that I am attempting to expound a science 
peculiar to the United States and unknown in this country. There is 
no technique of office management invented by Americans, or if 
there is I did not discover it during a three months’ inspection last 
spring of the best modern offices in New York, Detroit, Chicago and 
other cities. I confess that before I sailed I had thought there might 
be such a thing. The wonderful people known as “ efficiency 
engineers ’’ who in American novels and magazines walk into an 
office, draw a number of diagrams for “‘ routing ’’ the work, cut 
down the legs of the typists’ tables and tear down all partitions that 
obstruct anyone’s view of anyone else, leaving behind them after a 
few weeks’ work a scene of marvellous modernity and efficiency 
would, I thought, be very interesting to meet in the flesh. It was 
unlikely, but it was at least possible, that they would be able to hand 
over to me a code of laws, the application of which to my own 
domain would bring to light whole areas of imperfection which had 
hitherto escaped my notice. 

I must say at once that nothing of that kind happened. So far 
from instructing me how to improve my office the efficiency engineers 
whom I met showed a tendency to be impressed by what they heard 
about it which was unexpected, though of course gratifying. They 
seemed to regard their own work as that of pioneers in a trackless 
forest, and except for a few firms (the same firms were mentioned 
by everybody) did not consider that America had anything to show 
that they would be prepared to recommend as a model. It is quite 
possible that we have as many commercial firms in the forefront of 
progress in this country, and our public offices are in many respects 
ahead of those in the United States. The standard reached in the 
best offices of a country where money, at all events, has not been 
spared may nevertheless be a matter of some interest to members 
of this Institute. And there is perhaps one side of the subject on 
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which the Americans have got ahead of us—they do regard it as a 
subject. They have taken the idea of “ scientific management ”’ 
from the factory into the office, and by introducing a standard 
terminology have done something to systematise thought about it. 
There are certain principles of office management which every 
manager of a large office finds out as he goes along; they are in fact 
the A B C of his job. That it is essential, for example, to have some 
kind of statistical records for measuring output, but that it is easy, 
if such records are over-elaborate, to spend more time on compiling 
them than can be saved by studying them; that routine processes 
should be standardised as far as possible, and special cases treated 
separately from the main flow of the work; that as few people as 
possible should handle a case which needs some mental effort for its 
comprehension; that a necessary preliminary to altering a process 
is to study it in detail with all its reactions on other processes; these 
considerations have probably been at the back of the minds of estab- 
lishment officers for long enough, and it is natural to smile when one 
finds them appearing as mouthfilling formule in a textbook. Elabo- 
rate enunciations of principle are rather to the American taste, and 
one often finds the discussion of a subject like staff management 
opening with some such sentence as this: ‘‘ Personnel administration 
is the direction and co-ordination of the human relation of any 
organisation with a view to getting a maximum necessary production 
with a minimum of effort and friction, and with proper regard for 
the genuine wellbeing of the worker.’’ Sometimes I confess I was 
reminded of a girl I know who was taking a superior kind of domestic 
science course at a University in this country and when asked what 
she was doing to-day replied that she had been studying the prin- 
ciples underlying a rice pudding. All the same, it is very much 
easier to discuss specific problems if each party to the discussion 
accecepts, and knows that the other accepts, certain standards, and 
calls phenomena by certain names. Just as we all find it easier to 
discuss our neighbours’ characters since modern psychology taught 
us to use expressions like inhibition and inferiority complex, so two 
office managers in the new style, armed with phrases like ‘‘ job 
analysis,’’ ‘‘ bonus incentive,’’ ‘‘ mechanisation,’’ and the like, make 
more rapid mental contact than if they had no clue to each other’s 
degree of aspiration and enlightenment. Each party can take it for 
granted that the other has read all about the principles in the text- 
books, and if differing at all is differing only in the application. 

In the really advanced American offices there is always someone 
who has read the text-books, if he has not actually taken a Uni- 
versity course in their contents, and there is a decided tendency to 
entrust him with a good deal of responsibility for putting the ideas 
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in them into execution. Probably he is a very young earnest person 
—but youth is no handicap in American offices; on the contrary. 
The problem that continually torments one is—what has happened 
to those who lived to be fifty? I have seen the American attitude 
defined as being that the young man has time to learn from his 
mistakes, whereas the older man would have neither the time 
nor the adaptability. The idea that the older man might not make 
so many mistakes is apparently too optimistic to be considered. 
However that may be, in quite a large proportion of the modern 
offices I found one or more of these young specialists, male or 
female, installed in a special Systems or Methods Branch, invested 
with a considerable degree of authority over the executive heads of 
the operating branches as regards the use of mechanical devices and 
other time-saving methods. The Federal Government itself has in 
Washington a “‘ Bureau of Efficiency ’’ which was recommended for 
our imitation by the Tomlin Commission on the Civil Service. It is 
an expanded version of the Investigation Branch at the British 
Treasury, but covers a wider field and has considerably more power 
to enforce its recommendations. Americans never admit that they 
have anything to learn from their Civil Service, and this attitude of 
mind has possibly more sound foundation than the similar attitude 
has here; so we may perhaps assume that the idea was taken over 
from the commercial concerns. The most powerful of these Methods 
Branches, I should say, is that of the American Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Company, the parent of telephone companies all over the 
country, which has really studied with great effect the problems of 
seating, lighting and manipulating which arise on the various 
mechanical or semi-mechanical jobs in their offices. The results of 
this research are conveyed to the daughter companies by way of 
suggestion, not command, but appear to be attended to, with the 
consequence that one sees in towns as far apart as New York, Detroit 
and Chicago, teams of machine operators sitting at the same billing 
machines in the same formation using the same fingers for picking 
up the bills and the same holder for the various documents from 
which they copy. Even the sorters sort the telephone tickets with 
the same movement, a rhythmical motion with both hands in which 
one hand takes up a ticket while the other lays one down, the whole 
process going at the rate of 4,000 an hour for sortation by each digit. 
I have been able to introduce this method of handling on some of the 
sortation at the Savings Bank, and can thoroughly recommend it for 
any process of sorting into a small number of easily memorable 
heaps, where the sorter can learn not to follow with her eyes the 
document she is laying down. It does not look more rapid than the 
ordinary method of flicking up with the right hand the corners of 
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the documents heid in the left hand, but since it eliminates all useless 
movements it actually is more rapid. The advantage of having a 
special staff to study these questions is that it can be enabled to enforce 
opinions which the individual supervisor, however convinced of their 
correctness, might lack the confidence to impose on a reluctant 
personnel. The best way of handling a manipulative job is unfor- 
tunately not very often the way which the average worker has 
discovered on his own account, though as I shall point out later, 
there are ways of inducing him to discover it. 

The Methods staffs are in constant consultation with the salesmen 
of the office machine companies, who perhaps do as much genuine 
constructive thinking as anyone about office problems. To sell their 
machines these men have to be prepared if necessary to remodel an 
office to receive them, and to adapt its procedure in detail to their 
economical use. Some of the most helpful conversations I had were 
with representatives of a big calculating machine company. It was 
pleasant to find that American salesmanship, which one had always 
thought of as the art of persuading people that they preferred tinned 
fish to fresh, really had a sphere in which it worked by forcing 
standards up. 

To pass to the actual offices. I visited about fifty in all, mainly 
banks, insurance companies and public utility companies, and 
including most of those recognised as up to the best modern stan- 
dards of method and equipment. The Government offices which I 
visited, though very interesting to me, hardly pretended to be in the 
forefront of this field. Both the banking and the insurance business 
had apparently done well in the boom period—they seem to be the 
kind of business that does equally well in booms and slumps—and 
one’s first impression was that all the profits had been put into the 
buildings and furniture. The marvels of American building are too 
well known to need description, and I will waste no time on the 
mosaic and marble of the banking halls, the mahogany and thick 
velvet pile of the presidents’ rooms, and the gold and walnut of the 
elevators. The office proper was my chief concern, though I paused 
in each of the banking halls to say with honest conviction that this 
was the most magnificent building I had ever seen. In the working 
rooms the marble gave place to polished linoleum or rubber tiling, 
and the furniture was uniformly of steel. There seemed to be no 
dust, and this I attributed largely to the floor coverings, though there 
is no doubt that the American air is cleaner than the kind we enjoy 
in London. A very pleasing effect is produced by these large rooms, 
with their polished green floors and long rows of shining green desks. 
Unfortunately the polished floor surface does not seem to be attain- 
able without a certain amount of slipperiness, though the rubber tiling 
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American Office Management 


is a great improvement from this point of view on linoleum. 
American office managers admit that their floors are slippery, but 
say cheerfully that the staff get used to it. The process of adaptation 
may, however, be long and painful. We badly need a floor treat- 
ment which would combine the advantages of cleanliness, non- 
slipperiness, and cheapness, but I did not come across it in the United 
States. 

In the long green rooms the executives, or controlling staff, sit 
among the rest, separated off at best by a mahogany rail. American 
opinion is very adverse to the private office, both because it is con- 
sidered an extravagant use of space and because it sins against the 
principle of personal accessibility which is deep-rooted in the national 
character. The President of an important bank who was a world- 
renowned financier and had represented his country at international 
conferences would be found in the main hall with the rest, his callers 
congesting the neighbourhood of his desk. 

Nothwithstanding this particular economy of space, the general 
attitude towards space requirements is remarkably generous. As is 
well known, a great part of the productive energy of America in the 
years just before the slump flowed into the creation of fixed capital 
in the form of expensive buildings, and some of the staffs at the time 
of my visit had either shrunk within their boundaries or not yet 
expanded to the expected extent. There was therefore ample room 
for the arrangement of furniture to the best advantage. They were all 
very ‘‘ furniture conscious,’’ as they would say, and impressed upon 
the visitor that they were far past the stage at which a plain straight- 
backed chair and a flat table were sufficient for the clerk. Numerous 
types of ‘‘ correct posture ’’ adjustable chairs are in use for clerical 
staff as well as for machine operators, and a light non-adjustable 
aluminium chair with a back shaped to give support to the spine of 
the sitter is very popular. Tables may be of any degree of elabora- 
tion, from those with reversible tops which turn into sorting trays 
to those which conceal a typewriter in their inward parts. 

The question of artificial lighting assumes great importance 
because of the scarcity of daylight. In the Wall Street quarter of 
New York, where buildings of thirty-five stories jostle each other in 
narrow streets, it would hardly be possible to admit enough daylight, 
below, say, the twentieth floor, for everyone to work by; and Ameri- 
can architecture does not appear to aim primarily at admitting the 
maximum possible. I even see a suggestion in a recent number of a 
New York newspaper that windows in the first fifteen floors of future 
offices will be eliminated, with resulting savings in cleaning and 
heating expenses which will offset the cost of lighting. This means 
that the office worker is resigned to working by artificial light as the 
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normal arrangement; no attempt is made to use fully even such day- 
light as there is, and it is not unusual to see blinds permanently drawn 
over half the wirdow space. I have heard Americans say that they 
actually prefer artificial lighting as being more “‘ steady ’’; on this 
one could only acknowledge a difference of taste and leave it at 
that. The artificial light is at all events adequate. A very high 
power is used—as much as fifteen to twenty foot candies on the 
working surface—and bowls and fittings conform to the very high 
standard of decorating which is usual in both domestic and commer- 
cial interiors, and which so impresses the visitor till the sameness of it 
grows a little wearisome. General semi-indirect lighting was the 
most common type, but I saw one office wonderfully lighted with 
entirely indirect lighting. The bulbs, of a very high power, were 
enclosed in metal bowls, and the light was reflected back from the 
ceiling. The result was a warm glow, as all-pervasive in its effect as 
daylight. The right standard of lighting for office work is a very 
difficult thing to arrive at. Our predecessors, who worked by naked 
gas flames, and their predecessors, who copied laboriously the minutes 
of ministers by candlelight, would have thought our present illumina- 
tion dazzling. Yet it does always not satisfy the people who do 
close work by it, and in some of our offices it would seem to Ameri- 
can clerks quite inadequate. The same is of course true of the 
heating of rooms, the temperature of their offices being so high that 
the provision of bubbling springs of iced drinking water in every room 
seems indispensable even to the visitor. From the point of view of 
physical comfort, as well as economy, I must admit that I prefer 
our plan of lower temperatures and no iced water. One of the 
problems of the office manager in America is to prevent his staff 
running too often to drink at the water cooler. 

Some form of noise deadening is practically universal. All the 
new office rooms of commercial firms have their ceilings lined with 
a perforated tiling backed by sound-absorbent material. The need 
for this arises, of course, from the use of office machinery, but theory 
is all in favour of it even for the purpose of deadening ordinary office 
noises. JI am bound to say that the actual evidence so far available 
as to the favourable effect claimed for sound deadening on health, 
output and accuracy, is rather meagre. One firm, the Etna Life 
Insurance Company, of Hartford, Connecticut, have, however, con- 
ducted experiments which left them satisfied that the advantages 
were substantial. They seemed to be particularly proud of having 
reduced to bearable intensity the voice of an executive who had long 
been a trial to his fellows. 

The question of noise reduction has already been faced in the large 
English banks, and in Departments like my own, where a good deal 
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of office machinery is used. Some of the machine manufacturers 
say frankly that they see no hope—I might almost say that they have 
no intention—of silencing their machines. Their reply to inquiries 
on the subject is ‘‘ Why don’t you silence your rooms?’’ And silence 
our rooms we accordingly do, at all events where clerical staff have to 
work alongside of particularly noisy machines. The Americans go 
further, and use the sound-deadening treatment, which I may remark 
is very costly, merely as an amenity of office life, foreshadowing 
perhaps what that will be in this country when we are as rich as we 
should like to be. The effect is certainly marvellous. I saw a typing 
room at Newark, New Jersey, in which five hundred typists were 
working on ordinary, not noiseless, typewriters, and the noise was 
a mere murmur. 

This is only one example of a lavish provision for the comfort 
of the worker which is one of the most striking features of the 
modern American commercial office. It is not the result of pressure 
from below, as trade union organisation is extremely feeble. These 
employers seem to have adopted wholeheartedly the doctrine that 
comfortable conditions for the staff are good business. Luxurious 
clubrooms are provided for lunch and rest periods; __ beautifully 
equipped medical departments are a matter of course; one large 
company employed a ‘“ house mother ’’ whose functions seemed to 
cover the treatment of every kind of distress, emotional as well as 
physical; and all of them had “ cafeterias,’’ where admirable food 
was served at cost price or sometimes free of charge. I am not sure 
that the most striking spectacle I saw in the States was not the 
kitchen of the Ford office at Detroit, where the stainless metal fittings 
shone as though they had never known a splash of cooking grease, 
and the vegetable cupboard was like a housekeeper’s dream. 

These welfare benefits add to wage rates which are very high 
according to English standards. The normal rate for a stenographer 
or a machine operator in New York, for example, was between £4 
and £5 a week, and bonus was often earnable in addition. I speak 
of conditions now a year old. 

It is interesting to observe a marked tendency in these advanced 
offices towards standardisation of salary payments and other staffing 
arrangements on what we regard as civil service lines. Most of them 
in recruiting their employees apply some rudimentary form of exami- 
nation, including simple arithmetic and handwriting tests and what 
are called intelligence tests. There are research organisations which 
specialise on drawing up suitable tests for every type of employment 
and issuing them to employers. Some of those I found in use struck 
me as excellent measures of specifically clerical ability—quite as 
effective for their purpose as the old-fashioned “‘ tots ’’ were in assess- 
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ing arithmetical skill. For example, the candidate will be given a 
schedule showing against a list of names the age, race, occupation, 
state as regards marriage, etc., etc., and will be told to make in a 
minute or two a list of all those whose age is 40 or over, unless they 
are married or coloured. Then there is the ‘‘ antonym ’’ question, a 
great favourite. The examinee has to write down, in three minutes, 
the opposites in meaning of 50 given words. The Atna Insurance 
Company provides would-be clerical employees with a sheet of 184 
questions of the type: ‘‘ Air and gasoline are mixed in the accelera- 
tor or carburetter or gear case or differential—say which,’’ or “‘ Say 
whether the following is true or false: ‘ Usually judge can we actions 
man by his a,’ ’’ the rearrangement of the words being put in to 
make it more difficult. At the head of the questions is the comfort- 
ing remark that the candidate will probably not be able to finish them 
all in fifteen minutes, but should do as many as he can. It will be 
remembered that the use of questions of this kind by our own Civil 
Service Commission in one of the special post-war examinations for 
the clerical class provoked an uproar of criticism. Possibly their 
sphere is rather in the rapid weeding out of unsuitable candidates from 
a number who cannot be examined at length than as a part of a more 
formal examination. I am, however, prepared to say, after personal 
experiment, that anyone who could answer all the tna questions 
in fifteen minutes would be well worth employing in any office. 

Once appointed the clerk or typist is paid on a definite scale with 
minima and maxima. These scales are worked out by the personnel 
or methods staff with the aid of the ‘‘job analysis,’’ and are often very 
elaborate. One large insurance company has 29 grades of employee, 
Io points in each scale, and three rates at each point, according to 
whether the employee is rated fair, good, or excellent. The grading 
is determined by the degree of intelligence and technical skill required 
in each job, and the kind of supervision received or exercised. The 
““ ratings ’’ are arrived at on forms resembling the promotion forms 
in use in our Civil Service, except that they tend to be more searching, 
and are franker about such things as personal appearance and 
manners. There are one or two unfamiliar virtues—‘‘Selling Ability,’’ 
for example, which has nothing to do with marketing the firm’s 
goods, but is defined as ‘‘ The ability to convincingly impress others 
with the soundness of one’s reasoning.’’  ‘‘ Co-operation’’ is a 
favourite virtue, and one which has, perhaps, been rather overlooked 
in our appraisements. The latest development of the rating sheet is, 
I understand, the inclusion of space for ‘‘ behaviourgrams,’’ by which 
is meant “‘ significant instances of behaviour or narratives of fact 
which illustrate the trait rated.’’ This seems to add a new terror to 
reporting, both for the reporter and the reportee. 
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The motive assigned for the standardisation of salary scales was 
that it protected the employer from having to pay more than a definite 
maximum for work of a given quality, and that it obviated the dis- 
content produced by widely different rates of pay for the same class 
of work. Apparently before the system was introduced American 
offices were a kind of lucky bag out of which a man might get almost 
any salary, whatever his job, if he had been in the office long enough 
and had a sufficiently accommodating chief. In combination with the 
rating system, the salary classification has, of course, also the effect 
of stimulating and improving output. This latter aim, the main- 
tenance of the maximum output which the staff can give without undue 
fatigue, is the main object of the office manager, and I looked with 
some interest to see how Americans approached it. After long years of 
connection with establishment work, I have arrived at a rough classi- 
fication of the various possible means of obtaining maximum output, 
on which, no doubt, many of my hearers can improve. First of all 
there is the method—which makes all the others unnecessary—of- 
obtaining the fullest co-operation and enthusiasm from the staff. 
Human nature being what it is, we cannot rely on this entirely in 
normal times. Then there is the old-fashioned method—now some- 
what discredited—of close and strict supervision, aided by exact 
records of the way in which each employee’s time is spent. There is 
competition, which we use very little in the public service, but which 
has a good deal to recommend it all the same. There is the method 
operating by the rationing of time—the knowledge on the part of the 
staff that the documents on which the work is done must be some- 
where else at the end of a given period; and the allied plan of giving 
out the work with an ad hoc time limit assigned to it by the supervisor, 
a plan which has the disadvantage that the maximum time is apt 
to become the minimum. There is the method of staff rationing— 
close control by a central authority which assigns staff not so much 
on past performance or on the requisition of the operating heads as on 
a standard of its own arrived at by a study of the job and its possi- 
bilities, and leaves the local management to use the staff to the best 
advantage and tc find that their rates are going up in the process. 
Finally there is the method of monetary incentive, and you will not 
be surprised to hear that this is the one which finds most favour in the 
United States. Of the other methods I found no very striking examples. 
Supervision in American offices is of the informal and affectionate 
type, and it is hard to believe that it is very effective. Certainly we 
are ahead in our methods of disciplinary control. The extraordinary 
mixture of nationalities and temperaments in a roomful of office 
workers in an American city must, of course, make any technique of 
control very uncertain in its effect. A supervisor of a machine opera- 
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ting section in one office pointed out to me his star operator, an 
Italian girl, and said with pride that if she made a mistake she cried 
all the next day. I thought it was fortunate that she only appeared 
to make one cnce a fortnight. 

The competitive method and control by statistics are both in use, 
but mainly in connection with the monetary incentive. The rationing 
of time is carried out in a very interesting way by the big mail order 
houses in Chicago, where each order and constituent part of an 
order is marked by addressograph plate with the time at which the 
order should be assembled in a particular packing basket, and this 
stamp governs its movements through every department of the office. 
One of the two great firms in this business had the work done on 
a bonus system, the other relied entirely on time table; and the 
results in rates per hour were much the same. The method is carried 
to its extreme in the case of the girls who weigh the parcels; 
they stand at weighing positions at the foot of a long slope 
down which the parcels roll towards them, and to the horrified 
bystander it seems as though, if they ceased for one moment to weigh 
and stamp them at the rate of 550 an hour, they would inevitably be 
buried alive. As, however, they betrayed no consciousness of such 
a possibility, it must be assumed that the parcels were actually 
approaching at the pace which had been found to suit them. 

To come to the bonus incentives. Various types are in use. In 
one great insurance company a department or section is taken as the 
unit and the cost in one particular year as the basis. Savings on that 
cost are shared equally between the company and the employees in 
the unit, including the manager or supervisor. It was claimed that 
this method had allowed of a huge increase in work without any ex- 
pansion in the staff, and that it had a very salutary effect in influen- 
cing supervisors against asking for help, as all help was charged to 
them at a fixed rate. On the other hand it has the disadvantage that 
the fast workers have to share the profits of their work with the slow 
workers, and that all are liable to be driven too hard by the super- 
visors. I was told that it was not altogether popular with the staff, 
for the latter reason. The management seemed convinced, however, 
that it had saved them a great deal of money, while adding 15 per 
cent. to the earnings of the workers. 

Other plans are on an individual basis, both as regards the job and 
the worker, and these are said to deal with the supervision difficulty 
by removing the necessity for supervision. A job is studied by the 
methods staff and a standard average is set up for it. Then the 
employee is paid extra if performance exceeds the standard or in 
some cases a fixed percentage of the standard. At the tna Com- 
pany all output which was above 70 per cent. of the standard earned 
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bonus which was based on the employee’s salary—i.e., an employee 
whose output was 76 per cent. of the standard earned an extra 6 per 
cent. on her salary. At a famous Philadelphia publishing house 
different standards were fixed for the different salary points, and 
bonuses were paid only if the standards were exceeded. An increase 
of salary was allowed if 110 per cent. of the output of the next higher 
grade was maintained for seventeen weeks. The standards are 
naturally set higher than the average normally obtained without 
bonus—otherwise the management would gain very little by the plan. 

There are two very interesting points about the bonus system. 
One is the very remarkable effects on output it produces in the case 
of manipulative work. This is in accordance with my own observa- 
tion, which has suggested to me that for accurate mental operations 
the natural rate, arrived at under good supervision which ensures 
that the worker gives his full attention to his work, is the maximum 
rate for long-continued labour—in other words that the rates for 
clerical work proper are not very elastic. A large increase in the 
bulk of the work or the pressure of special circumstances seems to 
make but little difference to the hourly output. Individuals vary a 
good deal, but over a large staff the general average is steady. On 
manipulative work, on the other hand, sorting, envelope filling, 
machine operating, etc., there is often a very high reserve of 
capacity without any conscious withholding of effort. This reserve 
cannot be brought into action by supervision alone. It sometimes 
appears under stress of an emergency. But under the influence of a 
bonus it materialises at once and remains in being. The rates attained 
are often so high as to astonish the workers themselves. Typists 
who have been typing certain records at 12 an hour find that they 
can do 28; envelope fillers find that they can stuff an envelope with 
three separate enclosures at the rate of 900 an hour; andsoon. The 
other point about the bonus is that it acts as a kind of motion study. 
The faster workers are naturally imitated by their colleagues and the 
most economical movements become universal. More may be accom- 
plished in a short time by this means than the efficiency engineer, 
with his cinema films of the right and wrong ways of holding the 
envelope or manipulating the keyboard, could accomplish alone in 
a year’s work. Not that I wish to belittle the efforts of these re- 
searchers. Undoubtedly they can save the worker much fatigue and 
useless effort, and the idea they now faintly adumbrate of discover- 
ing movements which can give an esthetic pleasure to the worker 
seems to me highly attractive. My point is that the incentive simpli- 
fies both the finding of what is known as the one best way and its 
general adoption. It does the engineer’s laboratory research for him. 
I must not forget to mention one rather valuable fact that these 
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systems bring to light. Mistakes are charged for in calculating the 
bonus, and in all the records I inspected it appeared that the fastest 
workers were also the most accurate. This fact is worth remembering 
by the office manager when he is told that he is speeding up work of 
this kind beyond the limits compatible with accuracy. The most 
advanced American theory holds that working slowly is a pernicious 
habit, and that once the operator has learned to work rapidly he or 
she does much more with much less strain. It may be mentioned, too, 
that even where there was no bonus system a quite considerable 
impetus was given to output by the weekly exhibition of individual 
results upon a notice board. 

The application of the bonus system to American offices is natur- 
ally facilitated by the advanced stage of mechanisation which they 
have reached. Machine operations are very readily measurable—an 
item counter on the machine will make the necessary records for most 
of them. Even typing work is now usually measured by means of a 
stroke counter fixed to the back of the typewriter. 

There is nothing very new or startling to tell about office 
machinery in the United States. It is on the lines along which such 
rapid progress is now being made in this country—the only differ- 
ence is that much that is still new here is taken for granted there. 
This is, no doubt, partly due to the fact that the office machinery 
firms mainly manufacture in America and have exploited the home 
market first, but it is also attributable to a certain adventurousness 
in the American temper, which leads them to adopt a device while it 
is still unproved, and to scrap it as soon as something a shade better 
appears on the market. There is a tendency to do nothing by hand 
or head which a machine will do for you. A desk calculator stands on 
nearly every table and is used for adding even when the sum could 
be done as quickly in the head: Many clerical desks are equipped 
with side tables on which stands a typewriter which the clerk turns 
to when she wants to write. Americans will soon lose the use of the 
pen. They never write notes; they telephone; and to write anything 
with their own hands which they might dictate would seem unforgiv- 
able waste of time. Shorthand writing, by the way, is going out in 
favour of the dictaphone or ediphone. I seldom saw a stenographer 
taking dictation direct, but everywhere I saw baskets of wax 
cylinders, each bearing the record of a human voice. People do not 
seem to mind, once they are used to it, talking into their respective 
dictaphones in a room full of others doing the same thing. 

The functions of the various types of machine in the economy of a 
large office are almost as well established as those of our typing 
pools. The main mechanical sections everywhere are the accounting 
machines, the punched card installations for statistical purposes, the: 
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addressing machines and the photographic apparatus. Ledger post- 
ing by hand already seems a fantastic piece of antiquarianism. The 
banks, retail stores, public utility companies, stock holding com- 
panies, and other large concerns all use one or the other of the various 
types of bookkeeping machines which, when the old balance in the 
account is picked up and the transaction is entered, throws out 
automatically the new balance. For savings accounts the banks are 
beginning to use a machine which does this in the passbook and the 
ledger at the same operation, slowing down the counter work a little, 
but eliminating the possibility of discrepancies. The punched card 
system is invading the bookkeeping field, but as yet only for 
“general ’’’ accounts which are summaries of a large number of 
individual accounts, for example premium income and surrender 
value accounts of insurance companies. Individual records are often 
kept in manuscript on cards which provide space for punching the 
corresponding holes, and the machines sort and list the cards to pro- 
duce the totals for entry in the general account. Direct posting to 
individual accounts by means of the punched card system has not 
yet been perfected, and its uses are, as I said before, still mainly 
statistical. Some of the calculating machines on the market can now 
be connected electrically with an automatic puncher so that cards 
are punched with statistical data actually while the bookkeeping 
entries are made. 

The punched card system has lately made its appearance in 
another field which is at present very successfully occupied by the 
calculating machine, that is the preparation of telephone, gas and 
electric light bills for the public utility companies. The system on 
which most of these now work seemed to me very simple and econo- 
mical. No permanent ledger is kept for the customer’s account. 
Using a calculating machine wth a repeat print device, an operator 
prints the amount of the customer’s consumption and the charge 
against him on four parts of a perforated bill, the first part of which 
is the demand for payment, the second the stub, as it is called, which 
the customer is asked to return with the money, the third the book- 
keeping stub, and the fourth for reference in the branch of the office 
which deals with queries and complaints. The machine of course 
totals each bill, if there is more than one entry, and accumulates 
totals for purposes of proof. After the despatch of the customers’ 
portions of the bills the bookkeeping stubs are filed in sequence, and 
removed as the amounts come to hand. In the case of a partial pay- 
ment a posting would be made on the stub. By the time the next 
month’s bills are due for preparation nothing is left in the series 
except the accounts wholly or partly outstanding, and these are 
posted to the new bill. I did not actually see the operation of the 
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punched card billing system, but I gathered that it worked on a basis 
of a punched card for each meter reading, subsequently interpreted 
by the machine on the bill. The actual preparation of bills by this 
method is much more rapid than by calculating machine, but the 
card punching is additional. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the names and addresses of 
the customers were entered in advance on the bill stubs by address- 
ing machine. In one office they were being printed, addressed and 
guillotined in one operation, so that a strip of blank paper went in and 
perforated bills complete with names and addresses came out. An 
addressing machine equipment is an important part of every office 
which deals with a large number of clients, and considerable ingenuity 
is used to bring every job which requires the periodical repetition of 
long lists of names or other particulars somehow within its range. 
In one large insurance office no less than seven different lists or sets 
of documents, each requiring particulars a little different from the 
others, were being prepared from the same set of embossed plates, 
which of course carried the least common denominator of all the 
particulars, those not required for any particular operation being 
blocked out in the way which is no doubt familiar to you. The mail 
order houses at Chicago had an unusual application of the addressing 
machine equipment. The name and address of the customer were cut 
by typewriting stenciller into the actual card on which his purchases 
were recorded, and these cards were used for the preparation (by 
hand or simple treadle machine) of parcel labels in connection with 
a particular purchase, besides being available for use with the large 
machines for bulk addressing of envelopes when the firm wished 
to circularise its clients. 

The chief piece of photographic apparatus is the photostat, a 
combination of camera and developing machine which is fairly 
well known here. It is used for various purposes in American 
offices and on a lavish scale. Some of the Savings Banks prepare by 
this means complete duplicates of their signature files. A trust com- 
pany prepares the statements due at the end of the year by photo- 
graphing its ledger sheets. A selective statement is obtained from a 
number of forms by so arranging them in overlapping sequence that 
only the last line of each, on which the desired information appears, 
is exposed to the camera. The insurance companies photograph 
their applications, keeping the original and sending the photograph to 
the policy holder. One big company does its reference work by photo- 
stat. A policy history card is maintained for every insured person, 
and whenever any Branch of the office wants information from the 
history card it sends for a photograph. I was told in that 
office that about 9,000 photographs a day were taken, the process 
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for each photograph taking about 74 minutes from first to last. 
Opinions differed in the various companies as to whether ordinary 
clerical reference was not cheaper, but this method must certainly be 
very satisfying to the person desiring information. Another photo- 
graphic development i is the Recordak, a machine for the rapid photo- 
graphing of a series of cheques or other documents on a continuous 
film. Banks use it to record cheques sent to another bank for col- 
lection. Beside the operator listing the cheques on an adding machine 
stands what looks like a large box with a slit in the top. As she lists 
the amounts she drops the cheque into the box and touches a trip. 
The cheque is then carried down on a moving belt past the lens of 
the camera. The resulting photographs are about the size of postage 
stamps, and the films can be stored away in a very small space. If 
any question is raised about a cheque in the series, the film is pro- 
jected on a screen, and the person dealing with the question has a 
reproduction of the actual document before him. 

Of other machines there were many—those I most wanted to bring 
back were perhaps a document counter and an envelope filler—and 
every office had its eager inventor about to produce a machine which 
would combine the functions of all the calculating, punching and 
addressing devices already in use. I will not inflict more detailed 
description on you, however, but will pass on to a branch of office 
management which happened to interest me particularly at the time 
of my visit—that of intercommunication. On the whole what I saw 
in this connection was a little disappointing. In New York, owing 
to the conformation of the buildings, there is not much scope for 
anything moving otherwise than vertically, but I did not even see 
there any attempt at what we have installed with some success in 
the Savings Bank Department—a continuously moving elevator which 
carries work in containers of uniform size and shape and is made to 
deliver automatically on the desired floor by the manipulation of 
levers on the ground floor. Pneumatic tubes are in common use in 
American offices for the conveyance of light correspondence, and a 
good deal of correspondence is avoided altogether by using for short 
messages the telautograph, a device by which words written at the 
transmitting station on a sensitised plate are reproduced in facsimile 
on a paper roll at the receiving station. For moving bulk work about, 
however, New York relies on a messenger system. In Chicago 
things had moved a good deal farther, and there were several offices 
in which the work was ‘‘ Fordized,’’ as people call it—that is, was 
carried by moving bands from the clerks performing one process to 
those performing the next. In one big bank two rows of cheque 
listers and endorsers sat facing each other at their machines, and 
between them along the table ran a band, discharging on to another 
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band which ran along the wall the whole length of the room. As 
each bundle of cheques was dealt with, the machinist threw it on the 
band and saw it no more. All the bundles found their way to the 
end of the room, and thence by chute to the proving section on the 
floor below. The bands were so unobtrusive that one could be in the 
room for several minutes before realising that part of the tables was 
in motion. 

The mail order houses connected all stages of their clerical work 
with bands. Starting with the section that opened the letters, they 
carried the work to the cash registers, then to the order-reading 
clerks, then to the typists who prepared subordinate tickets for mul- 
tiple orders, then to the card index where the customers’ records were 
kept and the parcel labels were prepared, an ingenious system of up- 
right slats on the bands enabling them to be sorted as they entered the 
room to the path leading to the right index position, then to the 
addressing machine section where the tickets were numbered accord- 
ing to their due time and destination in the packing room, thence by 
pneumatic tube to the pricing section and on to the merchandise 
room to which they were appropriate, and finally, with the merchan- 
dise, by chute to the billing and packing room. The whole of their 
journey was mechanical, though human intervention was necessary 
at the pneumatic tube stage and to sort the orders between the upright 
slats. It might be supposed that in rooms striped with moving bands 
the movements of the pedestrian would be difficult; but with a few 
bridges here and there and very careful laying out of the rooms the 
bands were neither inconvenient nor unsightly, and they are cer- 
tainly most efficient means of preventing anyone, even for one brief 
moment, being out of a job. 

In conclusion you will perhaps be glad to hear that if the descrip- 
tion I have given of the Chicago offices sounds a little like the horrible 
visions of playwrights and novelists in which the soul of man is 
destroyed by his own inventions, the reality did not give that im- 
pression at all. Humanity, as Dr. Johnson’s friend might have said, 
keeps breaking in; and except for the parcel weighers, whose job 
I admit did chill my blood a little, the general effect was still of man 
working machines and not of machines working man. It is not this 
aspect of mechanisation which frightens Americans themselves, but 
the effect of it upon employment. One man after another said to me, 
““ Here we are putting in machines everywhere because they are 
quicker than clerical workers; then we make motion studies to find 
out how to make the machines work faster still; then we give the 
staff a bonus which makes them work yet faster. We all do it because 
the others do it. But how can we be surprised that we have unem- 
ployment?’’ This was before the slump had gone so far as to make 
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such explanations of unemployment obviously insufficient; but there 
is, of course, a good deal of truth in it. With every unit of human 
effort producing more, there must be less work to do unless produc- 
tion is increased. Clerical work is increasing in proportion to directly 
productive work, but the various labour-saving devices are at the 
same time modifying it in the opposite direction. It was clear to me, 
even in my short period of observation, that in this as in so many 
other respects American opinion was profoundly influenced by the 
views of Henry Ford, and was moving strongly in the direction of 
the short hours and high wages solution. The five-hour day for office 
workers is already in force in some places and will, it is prophesied, 
outlast the slump and continue into the next boom. On the fastest 
machine operation I saw, girls were working from 8 to 2.30 with an 
hour for lunch for five days a week and were earning a weekly wage 
of between £5 and £6. In these matters the problems of public 
administration are very different from those of commercial firms; 
but however remote the practical application, it is I think, impossible 
for anyone who watches the irresistible march of the machine in office 
life to avoid feeling a lively interest in these developments. 








Printing Industries for State Use 
established within 
State Prisons in the U.S.A. 


By F. R. Cowe Lt, B.A., B.Sc. (Econ.) 


I.—TuHE INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM IN THE PRISONS OF THE U.S.A. 


Oo. 150,000 people are locked up in the penal institutions of 

the United States, some 18,000 of which are within federal 
institutions, the remainder being under the charge of the 48 different 
states. The control of this army of convicts has created a number 
of serious problems sti!l awaiting solution, and-has been characterized 
by some spectacular and deplorable incidents in several parts of the 
country. Because the number of convicts is not only large but 
steadily increasing (it was reported in 1929 that the population of the 
federal prisons had increased at an average rate of Io per cent. a 
year during the previous ten years!), the problem of overcrowding 
and the problem of employment stand out with special prominence 
and demand urgent attention. Overcrowding has an obvious 
remedy, but the situation is far different when it comes to finding the 
prisoners work. The vicious and cruel effects of idleness on convict 
psychology are now matters of such general recognition that it is no 
longer necessary to advance long arguments to relate the problem of 
prison labour to the generally accepted moral aim of imprisonment, 
namely, reformation and rehabilitation of character. 

Practical efforts to achieve this aim within the United States have 
led to some very striking developments. In many states the 
prisoners are hardly distinguishable from factory hands. They are 
employed either by outside contractors or by the State itself (the 
‘* Public Accounts ’’ system) in large workshops at regular hours. 
They are taught trades in which they soon become proficient, and 
they are often paid wages. It is hardly necessary to say that these 
developments have been prompted as much by the weight of the 
financial burden of supporting a few thousand men as by the work- 


1 Report on Federal Penal and Reformatory Institutions. House Report No. 2303. 
7oth Congress, Second Session. 31st January, 1929. 
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ings of an humanitarian conscience. The most striking example is 
provided by the State Prison of Minnesota. It is a self-supporting 
industrial unit. For fifteen years it has not received a dollar from 
the state towards the support of the 1,300 prisoners within its walls. 
They manufacture agricultural machinery, mowers, binders, rakes, 
trucks, and binder twine for use in harvesting. Travelling salesmen 
are employed to market these products in Minnesota and in the 
neighbouring agricultural states, and sales reach two and three 
million dollars annually. The prisoners producing these articles work 
eight hours a day under good prison conditions. They are paid from 
25 cents to $1.30 (Is. to 5s. 5d.) a day. Of these earnings 25 per 
cent. are retained by the prisoner; the remainder goes to the 
prisoner’s family or is retained for him if he is a single man. The 
state makes up the family allowance to provide for their needs so as 
to keep the home together. As much as $60 (£12) a month has been 
paid to a family in this way . 

This is a remarkable scheme. It does not seem to have had the 
effect of making convict life sufficiently attractive to crowd the Minne- 
sota gaols. The proportion of the prison population to the population 
of the state is indeed lower in Minnesota than in most states. Few 
other states have been so successful in handling the problem, 
although many have gone a long way on the road and have estab- 
lished other industries which have been sufficiently successful to 
cause a powerful agitation for their suppression. The following table, 
which relates to the year 1923 (the latest for which figures are avail- 
able) shows the value of the products of prison industries and the 
extent to which they compete with private enterprise :— 


























Total value Value products made by prison | Percentage prison 
manutactured labour | made to free labour 
Products by free labour, | ‘a 
United States | Entering | Total pri- | Enterin 
census, 1923 Total | State use | ice | odd shade | Marken 
ree, 
| $ | $ §$ | $ | Per cent. | Per cent. 
Twine and rope ... 86,309,404 | 5,588,372 3,336 | 5,585,036 6.47 | 6.47 
Hosiery... ...| 378,732,878 | 1,194,727 131,208 | 1,063,519 | 0.32 | 0.28 
Other knit goods ..| 469,443,856 384,270 | 374,594 | 9,676 0.08 0.002 
Shirts i? w-| 241,331,226 | 12,379,721 45,088 | 12, 334,633 8 a ee 
Other clothing... | 3,555,197.270 | 9,127,802 | 1,111,908 | 8,015,894 0.25 | 0.22 
Jute goods ... a0 25,421,683 350,930 214 | 350.716 1,37 |. 431 
Linen goods f 11,390,254 857,912 | 791,025 | 66,887 7 a ee 
Furniture... | 776,494,839 | 2,913,793 | 461,216 | 2,452,577 O37) | east 
Brick and tile 312,813,459 604, 502 351,759 | 252,743 019 | 0.08 
Agri’tural implem’ts| 151,286,248 236,765 1,146 | 235,619 O15 | 015 
Lumber __... ++-| 1,494,462,031 731,212 70,745 | 660,467 0.05 | 0.04 
Wood pulp .. ot 65,497,098 60,000 ° | 60,000 0.09 6©| 8 0.09 
Coke s «| 973,552,330 42,125 fe) 42,125 0.004 | 0.004 
Cotton manufact’ing | 2,010,141,147 | 1,284,244 | 695,566 | 588,678 0.06 | 0.03 
Shoes - .. | 1,131,817,764 | 5,717,821 756,351 4,961,470 0.5 0.44 
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Recent legislation to deprive prison-made goods of their market in 
those states which forbid the sale of their own prison products within 
their borders wili, it is feared, greatly curtail the productivity of 
many a prison shop, and as a consequence will give rise to financial 
problems and employment problems which the industries have so far 
kept in abeyance. In these circumstances increasing attention will 
inevitably be paid to the utilisation of convict labour in the produc- 
tion of things which the State Government requires in the course of 
its daily work. Production for ‘‘ state use,’’ as it is called, is, of 
course, well known among schemes for prison employment. It has 
already had a notable development in several states where it has 
been carried to greater lengths than it seems yet to have been taken 
in England. In particular this is true in the field of public printing. 

In 1923 at least 18 states were procuring some of the printed 
matter required in the routine of their Government business from 
their prisons and reformatories. They employed over 500 inmates, 
who produced work valued at over $300,000. 

Since these figures were compiled considerable changes have 
occurred. Some states have enlarged their plants and others have 
taken it up. Broadly speaking, the work is undertaken in the 
eastern and northern states and not in the south or west. 


II.—ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT. 


Conditions within the different states naturally vary considerably. 
Some indication of the methods generally adopted can perhaps be 
gathered from the following notes and brief descriptions of some 
representative shops. 


Massachusetts. State Prison, Charlestown (Boston). 


About one-fifth of the printing required by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts is produced at the State Prison in Boston. It is 
situated within a mile or so of the State House, and the print shop 
is housed in an old building not specially suitable for the work. 
The equipment is as good as the cramped space will allow. It con- 
sists of one linotype, two Kelly presses, and one or two other small 
presses. Between thirty and forty are employed in the shop. The 
plant is operated for 5 hours a day between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
under the control of a qualified civilian instructor, assisted by a 
civilian foreman and a prison warder, acting as a disciplinarian, who 
sits on a kind of throne and has the task of preserving order and 
seeing that the work progresses. The absence of such a warder in 
other state prisons suggests that his presence here is of doubtful 
utility, even if it is not positively disadvantageous. 

Prisoners are allowed to choose their trade as far as practicable, 
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and when they have once done so are trained to master as many of 
the operations in the shop as possible. They are offered some induce- 
ment to become efficient in the shape of a money wage varying in 
amount according to their efficiency rating, which is determined 
quarterly, on the basis of their daily record of production and general 
conduct. 

The product of the shop consists almost entirely of job-work 
forms, “‘ blanks,’’ and small pamphlets. By law the administrative 
offices are required to give the prison as much work as it can accom- 
plish. Massachusetts has a central department! controlling its print- 
ing requisitions, and the work is therefore easily allocated either to 
the prison or to a contractor. This department supplies the bulk of 
the paper required, and to it the prison renders its bills. In charging 
for the work done some attempt is made to present a commercial 
bill, in which depreciation on the original investment (at Io per 
cent.), rent, light, heat and power, salaries, and general industrial 
expenses are charged. The hourly charges actually made, however, 
are not the real charges incurred, but are arbitrarily assessed on the 
assumption that the work is performed by competent journeymen 
printers. This is not the case, of course, since the prison workers 
are not only paid a mere fraction of a free worker’s wages, but are 
a good deal slower. By arbitrarily assessing the labour cost, there- 
fore, at the average wage which would be paid to a competent 
journeyman, the prison’s actual charges are made to seem not very 
far different from those of outside commercial firms. The Printing 
Department reserves its right to dispute charges made by the prison 
and the financial side of the matter is somewhat elastic. That a con- 
siderable profit is achieved is obvious since the labour, however slow 
and inefficient, is forthcoming at little more than its cost of mainten- 
ance. In 1929 a profit of 43 per cent. ($14,206 on net sales of 
$32,967) was realised. The wages paid to each inmate averaged 
$50 (£10) in the year ending 30th November, 1929, an amount which 
a skilled printer in Boston would probably earn in a week. The 
profit is credited to the prison and part of it can be used, subject to 
the consent of the administrative authorities, for further equipment. 

Massachusetts has extended this principle to an asylum for the 
treatment of mental diseases. The Gardner State Colony has 
operated a printing plant since 1924, employing about fourteen 
patients to produce all the forms used by the fifteen institutions under 
the Department of Mental Diseases of the state as well as their small 
annual reports. 

Virginia State Prison, Richmond, Va. 
About twenty men are employed. They are not allowed to choose 
1 The Administration and Finance Department. 
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the trade but are assigned by the prison authorities. Any printers 
among the new arrivals would, of course, be taken. These have 
been fairly numerous in recent years, as the following table shows :— 


Printers committed to the Virginia State Prison. 


Period. Number. 
Ist Oct., 1923-30th June, 1925 ..........00.000e 7 
Ist July, 1925-30th June, 1926 ................4. 5 
Ist July, 1926-30th June, 1927 ..............066 I 
Ist July, 1927-30th June, 1928 ...............04- I 
Ist July, 1928-30th June, 1929 ................4. I 


The shop does not rely on skilled recruits but maintains a school 
in which English and printing are taught two hours each week and 
at which a visitor is brought in to address the men once a month. 
A civilian instructor is in charge of the shop and the school. 

Longer hours are worked than at the Boston Prison; from 
7.30 a.m. to 4 p.m., with only 30 minutes for lunch. No special 
disciplinary steps are taken to maintain order or to hasten production. 
The shop is run, as far as possible, on the ‘‘ honour ’”’ system, which 
in itself is part of an education to fit the prisoner for his return to 
civil life. The instructor, for instance, leaves the men at work in the 
shop while he goes to the State House in the city to collect work 
without any fear of untoward occurrences. The privilege of working 
in the shop is prized, for the alternative of contract labour, road 
building, employment on the state farm or enforced idleness all day 
long are known to be much less pleasant. 

The equipment consists of a linotype, some Kelly presses, a Miller 
press, and a cylinder press. Paper is supplied by the Division of 
Purchase and Printing of the Department of Finance controlling the 
public printing of the state. Virginia, like all the Eastern states, 
obtains its printing by contract. The prison annually bids for the 
job-work contract, and always gets it, since its costs are so low. The 
per capita daily cost of maintaining a prisoner (calculated very 
simply by dividing the average number of prisoners each year into 
the entire operating costs of the prison: maintenance of buildings, 
grounds and equipment, cost of power, heating, education, adminis- 
tration, hospital and medical treatment, provisions and clothing) is 
low, not more than 75 cents (3s.) a day in recent years. Virginia 
pays its convicts ro cents (5d.) for every day’s work they do. Half 
this amount is given them to spend, the other half being placed in a 
trust fund for their benefit, which they draw on release. Regular 
employees in the print shop are put on its pay-roll and draw 25 cents 
(1s.) a day in addition. All this amount is given to the employees at 
the end of each month to spend if they choose. 
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Operating expenses are calculated for the three main industrial 
shops in the prison: woodworking, clothing, and printing. The total 
expenses for these three shops for electricity, water, insurance, tele- 
phone, and so forth are divided into three parts, and a third is 
loaded on each shop. Depreciation and pay-roll charges are included 
and the prison therefore knows within a reasonably close approxi- 
mation the actual cost of the work. 

That cost is, as might be expected, considerably lower than out- 
side commercial establishments could show. 


North Carolina. 


The plant in the State Prison at Raleigh consists of one linotype, 
a cylinder press, and two or three small Kelly presses. It executes 
job-work for a few departments and, like the other prison shops 
described, it prints the prison magaine. Only about half a dozen 
men are employed. The equipment is inadequate; there is, for 
instance, no folding machine, so that all folding has to be done by 
hand. In an emergency recruits are obtained for the work from the 
several hundred prisoners who lack other employment. 

No supervisor is employed. The shop was started by a printer 
convict who seems to have been able to induce the prison authorities 
to begin it. With the small legacy of workers trained by this man 
the shop has continued in operation. The workers seem keen on 
the craft, and do not object to working early and late, as they fre- 
quently have to do, in order to acquire the necessary skill and to 
deliver the work required. 


Pennsylvania. 

Both at the Industrial Reformatory at Huntingdon and at the 
Eastern State Penitentiary at Philadelphia printing is produced for 
official requirements. The Penitentiary has the largest shop, employ- 
ing about 43 men on the average. The equipment is such that 
would be found in an ordinary well-equipped print shop; it includes 
one large and one small cylinder press, one Miehle vertical press, 
two small job presses, two linotype machines, one monotype 
machine, and a ruling machine. Its replacement value is estimated 
at $85,000 (£17,000). The annual value of the work done is stated 
as $30,884. The work is supervised by civilian instructors and the 
men are paid wages averaging 50 cents a day. 


Connecticut. 

The State Reformatory for Boys at Cheshire employs thirty boys 
in its print shop, under the supervision of six civilian instructors. 
They are not paid wages, although they do not work solely for the 
state. About 10 per cent. of the output is sold to others than official 
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bodies (a national association devoted to prison welfare work 
formerly used to have the proceedings at its annual convention 
printed there). The charges are made on a commercial basis and 
amount to approximately $40,000 yearly. The value of the plant, 
which is a complete book and job equipment, including bindery, is 
stated to be nearly $45,000. 


New Jersey. 


New Jersey is the outstanding state in the development of the 
State Use system. By law all printing required by the State must 
be obtained either from the print shop of the State Penitentiary or 
the State Reformatory, unless permission is given to obtain it else- 
where. Printing for the Legislature (involving about $125,000 
yearly) is not done at the prison and it is unlikely that it will ever be, 
if only on account of the speed at which it must be produced, often 
at night. Of the remainder of the State printing, valued at some 
$150,000, about 60 per cent. is produced under the ‘‘ State Use ”’ 
system. A force of 85 men, under seven instructors, is engaged 
on the work, which is sold only to tax moneys within the state. The 
men are paid wages up to a maximum of 25 cents a day (the legally 
authorised maximum is 50 cents a day). 

When the State’s prison industries fell under the review of 
investigating committees, as they did in 1925 and 1929, they did not 
escape without some severe strictures. The print shop seems to have 
been less subject to obnoxious comment than others, although even 
here there was said to be a lack of efficiency demanding for its 
remedy the employment of skilled supervisors, a good cost-account- 
ing system which would show the real share of inmate labour in 
production costs, a greater standardization of production, and a 
greater volume in order to keep the machinery at work. It was 
remarked that ‘‘ strenuous efforts have been made to show a large 
paper profit,’ inferring that the figure of 34 per cent. actually shown 
was exaggerated. 

The reforms demanded have not yet (November, 1930) been 
introduced. The method of charging (‘‘ based on comparison of 
outside prices with the maximum of 15 per cent. profit allowed ’’) is 
inadequate, and has lead to the state being penalised by using the 
prison products as it has bound itself by law to do. ‘“‘ In many 
cases,’’ the last investigating committee said, ‘‘ the prices charged 
by the prison print shop are in excess of prices quoted by private 
concerns.’’ This may not mean that prison prices represented 
prison real costs; indeed, it is unlikely that it would, and as the 
profit arising is a credit to state funds the situation is not so bad as 
it might be. Nevertheless, it is clearly unfortunate that the absence 
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of adequate statistical data makes it impossible to evaluate the 
financial position of the undertaking. 


III.—REsUvttTs. 
(i) Character of the Work. 


Any fears that may be felt on the score of poor workmanship in 
the prisons will be fairly easily dispelled by an examination of some 
specimens of it. If not always of the first class, it compares quite 
favourably with the average product of the local commercial plants 
with which it is in competition. The supervisors can be trusted to 
see to that. Here and there complaints are heard that the quality 
of the work is poor and that spoilage of stock is greater in the 
prisons than elsewhere. This is hardly to be wondered at, but on 
the whole the work seems satisfactorily performed. In one instance 
a prison has succeeded in establishing a standard of craftsmanship 
which may well be the envy of any print shop. This is the Federal 
Prison on McNeil Island, in Puget Sound, whose print shop produces 
the Island Lantern, a ‘“‘ house organ ’”’ which has carried the first 
prize in a national competition for fine printing. This example 
should serve to emphasise the need for constant attention to the excel- 
lencies of the printing craft as soon as a mere technical competence 
has been secured. 

On the whole the prison print shops have vindicated their claim 
to be able to turn out a satisfactory product. This is not a very 
startling result when the character of the printing done is borne in 
mind. Probably the bulk of the work done in prisons is job-work; 
the production of small forms and circulars, which are often required 
in large numbers. The composition of these forms, although it 
may often be rather complicated, involving a lot of ‘‘ mean ’’ work 
taking up a good deal of the time of even a skilled man, is, neverthe- 
less, one well within the powers of a prisoner of moderate skill who 
can be given all the time he needs on the job. Presswork on an 
automatic machine is not likely to show more, if as much, difference 
as composition does between convict and free labour. 

Results will naturally vary from place to place and from year 
to year, but, speaking broadly, prison labour, like apprentice labour, 
can be trusted with certain grades of work, often accounting for a 
large part of the official printing bill, without fear that the product 
will be noticeably inferior to the product of ordinary contract labour. 
(ii) Financial Saving. 

Printing is an industry which is carried on in as many various 
units having as many different costs as, for instance, the bakery 
trade. While it is therefore very difficult to make any general state- 
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ments on the subject, it is safe to say that on the scale which it is 
likely to be conducted in prisons a saving in labour costs is likely 
to make a very substantial difference to the total bill. The one 
saving that prison industry is able to make is, of course, precisely 
on this heading, and there does not seem to be any doubt that, given 
reasonably efficient management, this saving will be sufficient to 
enable the customers of prison printing plants to obtain their 
requirements very much cheaper than they could get them elsewhere. 

That this is more than a plausible supposition has been con- 
vincingly demonstrated in many states in very many industries. 
So formidable, indeed, has the competition from prison industry 
become in recent years in the trades such as aprons, overalls, binder 
twine, stoves, brooms, and hollow ware, where its products are 
marketed in competition with those of private enterprise, that a 
powerful agitation has arisen to curb it. 

If the work is intelligently planned and assigned in regular blocks 
to a prison, together with equipment sufficient, but not more than 
sufficient, to turn it out, there should not only be little fear of a 
financial loss but an almost certain hope of financial gain. Whatever 
financial saving does accrue will, of course, be at the expense of 
those previously undertaking the work. The amount involved is not 
likely to be large, but even if it were it is difficult to formulate a 
principle which would forbid the state to make the saving. The 
financial aspect of the matter must also be considered in conjunction 
with the other effects referred to herein as well as in the light of the 
relative social costs of maintaining a section of society in industry or 
in idleness. On all points it is believed the State Use system will be 
vindicated. 

The additional suggestion may be made here that a fruitful field 
for prison labour should be found in works which it does not pay to 
execute at present owing to their excessive labour cost. Sub- 
marginal wage groups, in other words, should find scope in fields 
where productivity by normal methods is judged to be below the 
normally ‘‘ fruitful ’’ or economic margin. In this way there would 
be no competition with free labour. The publication of material 
held up by lack of funds might be expedited if it could be given to a 
competent prison workshop. 


(iii) Reformatory and Educational Influence. 

In the minds of all concerned with the problems of penology this 
is naturally the uppermost consideration. Printing is an industry 
which may be highly regarded from this standpoint. It affords 
regular work, it is less monotonous than many factory industries, it 
affords a wide scope for the development of skill, for the exercise of 
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esthetic judgments, however rudimentary, and it can contribute to 
general education. Moreover, the prisoner working to a schedule 
can become conscious that he is making some contribution to the 
needs of organised society, even if his work is to produce the forms 
required for the arrest and trial of persons guilty of breaches of the 
law. The more varied the work the greater this influence can be, 
especially if it is suitably developed by the supervisor. Printing 
should therefore be able to exercise an influence on the character of 
the convicts engaged in it, which is at least as hopeful of good results 
as alternative prison industries, such as the manufacture of 
standardized baskets, bags, belts, or hammocks. 

From the standpoint of the prisoner’s later career when he is 
released, printing is (in the United States, at least) equally attractive. 
It is an industry whose products are in increasing demand and it 
offers as good an opportunity to gain a livelihood as any. It stands 
out in this respect in striking contrast to other industries which are 
very general in American prisons, such as the production of aprons, 
overalls, and binder twine, which are nearly all undertaken by 
women in the commercial world. Even if these occupations were 
suitable during the term of a prisoner’s sentence they are clearly 
valueless when his sentence expires. The same is true of basket- 
work and broom-making, which are industries largely in the hands 
of blind labour. 

It must be emphasized here, however, that the convict-trained 
printer is at a disadvantage in obtaining employment in so far as 
he is without the normal apprentice training of the average trade 
union member. The existence of a number of important “‘ open 
shops ’’ in the printing industry of the United States makes this 
difficulty less serious than it would be in Europe, where trade 
unionism and the apprentice system is much stronger. 


IV.—PuBsLic ATTITUDES. 
(i) Penologists. 

The experience of those states which have embarked upon it has 
convinced those engaged in prison administration by a practical 
demonstration of these benefits. The Department of Welfare of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania reports that ‘“‘ We consider the print 
shop as one of our most valuable industries, from a trade training 
standpoint.’’ Connecticut states that the work in its reformatory has 
been ‘‘ successful here and has proved very suitable employment.’’ 
Similar favourable judgments are forthcoming from states such as 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, and Virginia. In Virginia, no exception 
to other states, the prison is able to report some very creditable suc- 
cesses in the men it has trained; it is said indeed that there has only 
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been one failure among the released men trained as printers in six 
years. 

Social workers making a special study of prison problems are 
unanimous in advocating that state printing should be undertaken 
as a prison industry wherever possible. Such was the view expressed 
in the offices of the Russell Sage Foundation, the National Committee 
on Prisons and Prison Labour, and of the Secretary of the National 
Society of Penal Information in New York, where prison print shops 
are supported as a valuable aid in the reformation and training of 
prison inmates. Most people concerned with the problem of prison 
administration may naturally be expected to support almost any 
industry which would give employment to prisoners, for the need 
for suitable employment is a problem beside which all the other 
problems of penology pale into insignificance. It is quite clear, 
however, that those who advocate printing as a prison industry are 
noi merely clutching at any straw to rescue convicts from the curse 
of idleness but are profoundly convinced of the value of the contri- 
bution it can make to the central task of rehabilitation and training 
for after-life. 


(ii) Trade Unions. 


In some states among the reasons given for there being no print- 
ing industry within the prison is the fear of opposition from trade 
unions. Opposition of this sort is occasionally found in the states 
where the industry has been established. In Virginia, for instance, 
the printers of Richmond are reported to object whenever additional 
equipment is proposed for the state prison. In the State of New 
York the typographical unions secured an amendment to the state 
laws restricting the amount of public printing done by prisoners in 
Sing-Sing and elsewhere to that required for the use of the institution 
itself. 

On the whole, however, a broader view is taken of the subject, 
and it is equally possible to find labour unions not only making no 
efforts to prevent the work being done but taking an active share in 
making it more efficient. Such is true, for instance, in Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut, and New Jersey. 

The American Federation of Labour has taken an equally en- 
lightened view of the problem and has placed on record in a most 
emphatic manner its willingness to ‘‘ aid and co-operate in introduc- 
ing and developing systems of real, creative, beneficial, and healthy 
employment for the inmates of any institution.” This view was 
expressed before the present slump and it yet remains to be 


1 Hearings before the Committee on Labour, House of Representatives, on the 
Cooper Bill (H.R. 7729), 7oth Congress, First Session. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 
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seen whether it will persist in the presence of chronic industrial 
unemployment. 


(iii) Employers’ Associations. 

What has been said above of the labour associations applies 
equally to associations of employers. The United Typothete of 
America, the leading association of master printers, takes a broad- 
minded view of the problem and does not oppose state printing in 
prisons. Accordingly it is possible to find members of its local 
branches co-operating with prison officials and trade unions to give 
the aid in increasing the efficiency of the prison shops already 
mentioned. It is still possible, of course, to meet violent opponents 
of this or any form of prison industry duplicating private industry, 
even when its products are not sold to anyone but the state. The 
general movement of opinion, however, is definitely making these 
views of less account. They are unlikely to die, for they obviously 
have their springs deep within human nature. The classical illus- 
tration of this human motive, provided two thousand years ago by 
certain silversmiths of Ephesus, has too many later parallels. It is 
increasingly difficult, however, to find such outspoken manifestations 
in this tradition as that provided by some Knights of Labour in 
1887 who replied to an official invitation for their aid in solving the 
convict labour problem by advocating the whipping post, pillory, 
and stocks.? 


V.—CONCLUSION. 


Prison printing for state use, strongly advocated by prison 
officials and students of penology, accepted without serious opposi- 
tion by administrative departments, trade unions, and associations of 
master printers, has now been adopted on varying scales by one- 
third of the American states. It has been justified both by the bene- 
fits conferred upon prisoners and upon the state treasuries. While 
it has obvious limits of expansion within any one state, and can 
hardly hope ever to become a major industry, it is clearly capable of 
making a minor, but not unimportant, contribution to the problem 
of convict labour. 

Because it is classed as a skilled occupation it should be especially 
valuable in the prison treatment of the convicts whose re-establish- 
ment in society does not appear an altogether hopeless task. There 
is therefore a likelihood that the industry will see a considerable 
expansion within the United States in the next few years. 


2 Annual Report of the Bureau of Labour of the State of North Carolina, 1887. 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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In Europe, where many prisons already contain printing works 
in which convicts are employed, there is less hope of their extension 
since it is difficult for men so trained to secure employment later, at 
any rate in the better paid branches of the craft (as compositors or 
printers, for instance). Clearly the task of finding work for the 
released prisoners is a cardinal matter, and unless the co-operation 
of the unions is obtained, as it has been generally in the United 
States, there can be no grounds for advocating a more general 
adoption of printing as a prison industry in Europe. 

From the standpoint of administrative control, it is interesting to 
note that it has been proposed by a Federal Bureau of the United 
States Government that branches of the government printing office 
should be established within each federal prison to develop and super- 
vise the printing undertaken there. The advantages of a direct liaison 
with the department responsible for public printing are obvious, and 
such as to justify the connection if only a sufficient volume of work 
can be undertaken at each prison. This should not be difficult to 
arrange, and adequate equipment could be economically provided 
as soon as the scale of work had been decided. 
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Notes 


RECENT LEGAL DeEcIsIONS AFFECTING PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
By F. A. Enever, M.A., LL.D. 
SYNOPSIS : 


Electricity lines—compulsory acquisition of wayleaves ; Pension Appeals ; 
The Crown and the Rent Restriction Acts ; Industrial Assurance Com- 
panies; Improvement Schemes; Municipal Corporation’s printing and 
stationery works; Compensation for dismissal—electricity scheme ; 
Workmen’s compensation ; Road Making Contracts. 


Electricity Lines: Compulsory Acquisition of Wayleaves. 
In West Midlands Joint Electricity Authority v. Pitt and others; 
Minister of Transport v. Same (173 Law Times, 40; Times, 22nd 
December, 1931) a matter of great public importance was decided 
affecting the powers and duties of the Minister of Transport and the 
rights of owners and occupiers of land to obtain pecuniary com- 
pensation for compulsory acquisition of wayleaves across their lands 
under s. 22 (1) of the Electricity (Supply) Act, 1919. These were 
consolidated actions against a number of defendants whereby the 
plaintiff Authority and the Minister of Transport (as successor to the 
Board of Trade under s. 39 (1) of the Electric Supply Act, 1926) 
sought declarations (a) that the Minister, in consenting under s. 22 
(r) of the r9r9 Act to the plaintiff Authority placing electric lines 
across land was entitled to give such consent subject to a term stipu- 
lation or condition as to the payment to be made by the Authority 
for the wayleave; (b) that the consents already given by the Minister 
to the placing of lines across the defendants’ lands were valid and 
binding on the defendants; and (c) that an official arbitrator under 
the Acquisition of Land (Assessment of Compensation) Act, 1910, 
had no jurisdiction to assess compensation to be paid for the way- 
leaves. 
The defendants claimed to be entitled to lump sums and applied 
to the Reference Committee under the Acquisition of Land (Assess- 
ment of Compensation) Act, 1919, who referred to an official arbi- 
trator the assessment of the compensation. The defendants further 
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contended that the Minister, having given his consent under s. 22 
(x) of the Electricity (Supply) Act, 1919, was functus officio and that 
it was not within his province to assess compensation. They counter- 
claimed declarations that they were entitled to claim compensation 
either under the Lands Clauses Act, 1845, or the Electric Lighting 
Act, 1882, as amended by the Acquisition of Land (Assessment of 
Compensation) Act, IgI9. 

The defendants based their claim under s. 17 of the Act of 1882 
and on the “‘ canon of construction ’’ by Lord Atkinson in Central 
Control Board (Liquor Traffic) v. Cannon Brewery Co. [1919] A. C. 
744,752, that an intention to take away or interfere with the property 
or rights of a subject without giving him a legal right to compensa- 


tion for the loss thereby sustained was not to be imputed to the Legis- 
lature unless such intention was expressed in clear and unequivocal 
language. 

S. 22 (1) of the Electricity (Supply) Act, 1919, does not in express 
terms say anything about compensation but it was argued on behalf 
of the plaintiffs that the words ‘‘ term, conditions and stipulations ”’ 
included pecuniary as well as other terms, also that s. 11 of the 
Electricity Supply Act, 1922, indicated that the Legislature must have 
supposed that the word “‘ terms ’’ in s. 22 (1) of the 1919 Act included 
pecuniary terms. 

Mr. Justice Macnaghten, in giving judgment for the defendants, 
stated that it was remarkable that the Legislature, if it was intended 
that the Minister should settle the pecuniary compensation payable 
to the landowner, should have refrained from saying so in express 
terms and, referring to s. 3 of the Telegraph Act, 1878, where the 
corresponding words were ‘‘ subject to such pecuniary or other 
terms, conditions and stipulations as they may think just,’’ remarked 
that if the phraseology of s. 22 was really borrowed from that section 
the omission of the words ‘‘ pecuniary or other ’’ would seem to be 
significant. If these words were to be read as included it was to be 
noted that the Minister was under no obligation to attach any terms, 
conditions or stipulations at all. The Act said that he might give his 
consent unconditionally. It was one thing to give a right to com- 
pensation enforceable at law and another thing to give a right to com- 
pensation at the discretion of the Minister. 

He came to the conclusion that, on the true construction of s. 22 
(x), the assessment of compensation was not within the province of 
the Minister. It was for the Minister to consider whether the proposal 
to place an electric line across any land should be sanctioned, 
and if he were of opinion that it should be sanctioned, then to con- 
sider what terms (other than pecuniary terms) ought to be attached 
to his consent. 
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Notes 


Since the point whether the arbitrator could only award a lump 
sum was not argued, he refrained from expressing any concluded 
opinion on it, but there seemed to him good ground for thinking that 
it was within the power of the arbitrator to award an annual rent for 
the wayleave, if he thought fit to do so, and that in many cases it 
would be fairer both to the authority and the landowner to do so. If 
the authority sought, and the Minister sanctioned, a perpetual way- 
leave, a lump sum would be appropriate. But if the authority only 
sought a wayleave terminable at the option of the authority, or of the 
landowner, or of the Minister, it was difficult to see how the arbitrator 
could award a lump sum without injustice. 

He declared that the claims of the several defendants in respect 
of wayleaves across their lands acquired by the plaintiff Authority 
under s. 22 (x) of the Electricity (Supply) Act, 1919, ought to be 
determined by arbitration pursuant to the provisions of the Electric 
Lighting Act, 1882, and the Acquisition of Land (Assessment of Com- 
pensation) Act, 1919. 


Pension Appeals. 

Rex v. Whytt and others, ex parte Minister of Pensions (Times, 
22nd December, 1931) decided that the Minister of Pensions had 
properly complied with Regulations made under the War Pensions 
Act, 1921, requiring advertisement of notice of the right to appeal 
against final War Pension awards and that the Pensions Appeal 
Tribunal under the War Pensions Act, 1919, was wrong in holding 
that publication in one London daily newspaper did not comply with 
the requirements of publication in ‘‘ the principal daily or weekly 
newspapers circulating in London.’’ 

The War Pensions Act, 1921, provided for the making of final 
awards and for appeals to be made within one year from the date 
of the awards, except that where final awards had been made before 
that Act was passed the appeal could be made within one year from a 
date to be fixed by the Minister of Pensions by regulations made 
under s. 4 (3) of the Act. The Regulations were made on the 7th 
February, 1923, and were published in the British Legion, in one 
London daily newspaper, and in several provincial daily newspapers, 
but in no weekly newspaper. Regulation 3 provided that :—‘‘ Notice 
of the right to appeal shall be published in three successive issues of 
the British Legion and in six successive issues of the principal daily 
or weekly newspapers circulating in London and the provinces and 
suitable notices shall be displayed in the local offices of the Ministry.”’ 
In June, 1931, the Appeal Tribunal rejected the objection of the 
Ministry of Pensions that the appeal then under review was out of 
time, as they were of opinion that the Regulation relating to advertise- 
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ment of the right to appeal had not been complied with. This 
decision, as stated above, was over-ruled. 


The Crown and the Rent Restriction Acts. 

Since the decision in Clark v. Downes (9 PuBLic ADMINISTRATION, 
360) an interesting point has been decided as to the position where, 
after the Crown has assigned the reversion of a tenancy of property 
which but for the prerogative exemption of the Crown would be sub- 
ject to the Rent Restriction Acts, the assignee has created a new 
tenancy. It was held that when the new tenancy was granted the 
property ceased to be subject to the prerogative exemption of the 
Crown and became subject to the provisions of the Acts (Wirral 
Estates Ltd. v. Shaw, 73 Law Journal, 136). The decision has been 
affirmed by the Court of Appeal (Times, gth March, 1932). 


Industrial Assurance Companies. 

In Hearts of Oak Assurance Co. Ltd. v. Attorney-General (Times, 
16th March, 1932) the House of Lords allowed, by a majority, an 
appeal by the plaintiff Company from a majority decision of the 
Court of Appeal, which affirmed a decision of Mr. Justice Luxmore, 
in an action in which the Company claimed against the Attorney- 
General declarations that an Inspector appointed by the Industrial 
Assurance Commissioners under s. 17 (1) of the Industrial Assurance 
Act, 1923, to examine and inquire into the affairs of an industrial 
assurance company is not entitled to hold the examination in public, 
nor to make public the information gained by him. 


Section 17 (1) of the Industrial Assurance Act, 1923, provided :— 

If, in the case of any collecting society or industrial assurance 
company, in the opinion of the Commissioner there is any reason- 
able cause to believe that an offence against this Act, or against 
the Friendly Societies Act, 1896, or the Assurance Companies 
Act, 1909, has been, or is likely to be, committed, the Com- 
missioner or any inspector appointed by him for the purpose shall 
have power to examine into and report on the affairs of the society 
or company, and for that purpose may exercise in respect of the 
society or company all or any of the powers given by section 76, 
subsection 5, of the Friendly Societies Act, 1896, to an inspector 
appointed under that section. 


Section 76 (5) of the Friendly Societies Act, 1896, provided :— 

An inspector appointed under this section may require the 
production of all or any of the books and documents of the society, 
and may examine on oath its officers, members, agents, and ser- 
vants in relation to its business, and may administer such oath 
accordingly. 
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Notes 


Lord Thankerton, in the course of his judgment, referred to the 
above sections and stated that there was no express provision either 
in the Act of 1923 or in the Act of 1896 whether examination was to 
be in public or in private, or as to any discretionary power in the 
matter. The solution of the question would rest mainly on a con- 
sideration of the nature and purpose of the examination. 

The object of the examination was merely to recover information 
as to the Company’s affairs; it was in no sense a judicial proceeding 
for the purpose of trial of an offence; it was enough to point out that 
there were no parties before the Inspector, who alone conducted the 
inquiry, and that the power to examine on oath was confined to 
the officers, members, agents and servants of the Company. 

He added that, except in so far as the statutory provisions other- 
wise directed, it seemed that the affairs either of a collecting society 
or of an industrial assurance company were their own domestic 
matter, and that therefore, in the absence of any statutory provision 
providing otherwise, the examination under s. 17 of the Act of 1923, 
ought not to be conducted in public. Such examination was very 
different from the familiar form of public inquiry by a departmental 
official, where parties interested were entitled to attend and be heard. 
The nearest analogy to the present case was to be found in s. 135 of 
the Companies Act, 1929, and under the corresponding provisions of 
the Companies Act, 1862, it had been held that an investigation 
was not a judicial proceeding (Grosvenor v. West End Railway 
Terminus Hotel Co. (76 L.T.R., 337). 

The House held that the contentions of the appellants were right 
and, on that footing, the following form of declaration, agreed by 
Counsel for both parties was made, which was stated to safeguard 
sufficiently the public interest : — 

“* Declare that an inspector appointed by the Industrial Assur- 
ance Commission under section 17 (1) of the Industrial Assurance 
Act, 1923, for the purpose of examining and reporting on the 
affairs of the plaintiffs is not entitled to conduct the inspection in 
public, but this shall not prevent him from admitting from time 
to time any persons the presence of whom is reasonably necessary 
to enable him properly to carry out his duty under the statute. 

‘* Declare that an inspector so appointed for the said purpose 
is not entitled to make public the information gained by him in the 
course of such examination or of the exercise of the powers con- 
ferred upon him by the said subsection and by section 76 (5) of 
the Friendly Societies Act, 1896, or otherwise to make use of such 
information save for the purposes of carrying out his examination 
and of preparing his report on the affairs of the plaintiffs and for 
purposes ancillary thereto.”’ 
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Improvement Schemes. 

In Vauxhall Estates Ltd. v. Liverpool Corporation (172 Law 
Times, 447) the point for determination was as to the basis of the 
payment of compensation for land acquired for an improvement 
scheme under the Housing Act, 1925. 

The claimants contended that s. 46 (1) of the Act, by providing 
for the assessment of compensation on a materially different basis, 
was inconsistent with s. 2 of the Acquisition of Land (Assessment of 
Compensation) Act, 1919, and that s. 46 of the Act of 1925 was of no 
effect inasmuch as s. 7 (1) of the Act of I919 enacted that ‘‘ The 
provisions of the Act or Order by which the land is authorised to be 
acquired, or of any Act incorporated therewith, shall, in relation 
to the matters dealt with in this Act, have effect subject to this Act, 
and so far as inconsistent with this Act those provisions shall cease 
to have or shall not have effect.”’ 

The matter came before a Divisional Court on a special case stated 
by an official arbitrator appointed under the Act of I919, who 
awarded alternative sums assessed respectively on the basis of s. 2 
(x) of the Act of 1919 and of s. 46 of the Act of 1925, the latter basis 
being as a site cleared of buildings and available for development. 

It was held that s. 7 (1) of the Act of 1919 does not apply to 
future enactments, and that at any rate the provisions of s. 46 of the 
Act of 1925 were so inconsistent with those of the prior Act of 
191g that the two could not stand together. According to the maxim 
leges posteriores priores contrarias abrogant there was pro tanto an 
implied repeal of the prior Act of 1919. The compensation ought, 
therefore, to be assessed under s. 46 of the Act of 1925. 


Municipal Corporation’s Printing and Stationery Works. 


In Attorney-General v. Smethwick Corporation (73 Law Journal, 
30; 76 Solicitors’ Journal, 29) an action was brought by the Attor- 
ney-General at the relation of a printer of Smethwick for an injunc- 
tion to restrain the Smethwick Corporation from using the general 
rate fund for purchasing printing and bookbinding machines and 
establishing a printing, bookbinding and stationery works, and for 
a declaration that the expenditure on these subjects was ultra vires 
the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882. 

In giving judgment dismissing the action, Mr. Justice Eve stated 
that the argument in support of the plaintiff’s case was (1) that the 
proposed expenditure was not authorised under s. 140 of the Act 
and (2) that, even if part of the expenditure could be brought within 
the Act, the remainder could not, because the periodic characteristic 
of rates raised an implication that they were intended to be used for 
the discharge of periodic expenses only, and not for capital purposes. 
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Notes 


His Lordship pointed out that by s. 140 of the Act the general 
rate fund was applicable to and charged with the payments specified 
in the fifth Schedule of the Act. The general rate fund, though 
mainly contributed to by the general rate and other payments of a 
recurrent nature, was not wholly made up of those sources, and ss. 106 
and 143 and some of the purposes enumerated in the Fifth Schedule 
were inconsistent with it being devoted solely to purposes of a recur- 
rent and periodic character. Looking at the relevant parts of the 
Act he was unable to accept the view that the fund was so stamped 
with the characteristic of periodicity as to prevent its application 
to purposes not having that characteristic. If the expenditure con- 
templated was otherwise within Part 2 of Schedule V, the fact that 
it involved capital expenditure out of the fund did not make it illegal. 
The conclusion that the proposed expenditure would not involve 
an improper use of the general rate fund appeared to dispose of the re- 
lator’s case, but, if necessary to determine it, he held that the expenses 
incurred in printing, bookbinding and stationery were necessarily 
incurred in carrying the Act into effect. 

The decision has been affirmed by the Court of Appeal (173 Law 
Times, 96). 

Compensation for Dismissal: Electricity Scheme. 

In Betts & others v. Leicester Corporation (76 Solicitors’ Journal, 
129) a number of workmen, who were formerly employed in two 
power stations belonging to the defendant Corporation and had lost 
their employment on the closing of those stations owing to the con- 
centration of supply from a new power station under an electricity 
scheme, claimed compensation for loss of employment under s. 16 of 
the Electricity (Supply) Act, 1919, as amended by s. 21 of the 
Electricity (Supply) Act, 1922. In order to fall within those pro- 
visions the loss of employment must have been suffered within five 
years from the date when a scheme for the improvement of the 
supply of electricity in any district had come into operation. 

Mr. Justice Mackinnon, upholding the award of the referee 
under the Act of 1919 that the plaintiffs could not recover any com- 
pensation under the Act, held that the dismissal of the plaintiffs 
took place more than five years after the Corporation’s scheme 
under which the closing took place came into operation, the vital 
date of which was June, 1924, when the scheme made under ss. 5 
and 7 of the Act was approved by Parliament. 


Workmen’s Compensation. 

The question whether an accident, which befell a workman em- 
ployed by a local authority, arose in the course of his employment 
was determined in Sparey v. Bath Rural District Council (72 Law 
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Journal, 364; 75 Solicitors’ Journal, 813) where the circumstances 
were that the workman was employed in tar spraying a part of a 
narrow road and in sweeping a further part ready for tarring. At 
the close of the day the workman mounted his bicycle and, while 
riding away along the swept part of the road, was seriously injured 
by a horse which a separate contractor used for moving the tar- 
spraying apparatus. The County Court Judge held that the acci- 
dent did not arise in the course of the employment, which decision 
the Court of Appeal upheld on the ground that this was a finding 
of fact. The House of Lords affirmed the previous decisions, but 
held that the question whether, on the ascertained facts, the accident 
arose in the course of the employment was a question of law depend- 
ing on the construction of the statute, and that in this case the work- 
man, from the time when he stopped work, was in the same position 
as any other member of the public. 


Road-Making Contracts. 

The decision in Marsden Urban District Council v. Sharp & 
another (9 Pusptic ADMINISTRATION, 476) has been affirmed by the 
Court of Appeal (48 Times Law Reports, 23). 
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